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ROMAN LONDON 


FIGURE 3. Tuis JuG Is THE OLDEST SURVIVING OBJECT WITH THE NAME LONDON. IT BELONGS TO 
THE LATE FIRST CENTURY A.D. AND WAS FOUND IN SOUTHWARK, ON THE SOUTH BANK OF THE 
THAMES OPPOSITE LONDON BrinGE. THE INSCRIPTION READS LONDINI AD FANVM Isipis ‘AT LONDON, 
AT THE SHRINE OF Isis,/ AND SUGGESTS THAT THERE WAS A SHRINE OF Isis NEAR THE PLACE OF DIS’ 


COVERY. 
London Museum Photo 
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Target Number One of Hitler’s Luftwaffe was the City 
of London. The resulting devastation has presented 
Britain’s archaeologists with a unique opportunity of 


finding out more of the life of — 
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Roman London 
W. F. Grimes! 


HE PEOPLE of Britain are struggling 
back, through a difficult period of transi- 
tion, to a more normal life. Prominent in the 
minds of many of them are the problems of 
physical reconstruction and replanning which 
the devastation of World War m has now 
made urgent. But these problems have a bear- 
ing on the past, as on present and future; they 
carry them with the responsibility which 
every cultured community must bear towards 
its history, that of seeing that preoccupation 
with the activities of the present does not 
lead to neglect of the past and its evidences. 
The destruction of modern buildings in Brit- 
ain’s most ancient cities, Canterbury, Exeter 
and the rest, has exposed the accumulations of 
centuries on which those buildings stood; 
these deposits will yield to expert examination 
a vivid picture of the history and past life of 
places in which are the roots of Britain’s— 
and therefore of much American—history. 
Foremost among them is London, not the 
“county,” a comparatively modern growth 
which has multiplied itself many times in re- 
cent centuries, but the City, its historical 
core, a small area little more than a mile long 
by three-quarters of a mile wide, which 
_ throughout all time has maintained itself 


1 Mr. Grimes is Keeper and Secretary of the London 
—not the British—Museum.—Ed. 
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apart from the rest, with its own administra- 
tion and its own quite distinct rights and 
privileges. The City was not merely at the 
center of England's greatness; since it was 
first given shape by its Roman founders it has 
been a center of European culture and civiliza- 
tion. 


100 Acres of Devastation 


Tue Arza of the medieval city within the 
walls—it had also spread beyond them—was 
the same as that of the Roman city; for the 
walls, still to be seen in places, follow the 
Roman line. Of the 350 acres more or less 
about 100 acres have been devastated, and 
there are outside the walls additional areas 
which may well have been occupied. The cel- 
lars which are now open to the sky present 
archaeologists with an opportunity which 
they have never known before and are not 
likely to know again. 

What do we know of the Roman City of 
London? Structurally, very little: the outlines 
of walls and ditch; the positions of some of its 
gates (though only one has ever been re- 
corded); the intermittent courses of some of 
its internal streets; the fragments of some of 
its public and private buildings—chief of the 
last, the parts of the great Basilica (Town 
Hall) where the Leadenhall Market now 
stands, and some mosaic floors in various parts 
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of the City which represent the better-class 
houses of the time. 

Most of these discoveries were incidentally 
made, in difficult conditions, while building 
operations were going on. To them have to be 
added many chance finds of inscriptions, pot- 
tery, coins and other objects which are now 
mainly in the British, the Guildhall, and the 
London Museums. Together, they give us a 
picture of London as it was: a place large for 
its time (actually the fifth largest city in the 
western Roman Empire) with impressive pub- 
lic buildings and probably many good houses 
in the Mediterranean style (modified to suit 
Britain's un-Mediterranzan climate) with up- 
to-date fittings, but with also a poorer ele- 
ment represented by traces of more flimsy 
timber buildings which have occasionally 
been recognized. As the center of the official 
and much of the commercial life of the prov- 
ince it enjoyed considerable prestige and its 
public monuments included at least one larger- 
than-life-size statue of an Emperor, of which 
today the head, that of Hadrian, survives. 

Of its history again we know little enough. 
It is not yet quite certain whether the Ro- 
mans did or did not develop their city out of a 
prehistoric village, although there is plenty of 
evidence that there were several flourishing 
settlements along the river Thames, already 
at that time an important means of entry into 
the country. 

It is certain in any case that the city was es- 
tablished very shortly after the commence- 
ment of Claudius’ campaign to conquer the 
country in 43 A.D., and that the choice of posi- 
tion was dictated by practical needs and phys- 
ical conditions. For here was the first conveni- 
ent approach to and crossing of the Thames as 
one came from Kent: gravel-beds provided the 
one, the limit of high tides the other; and here 
the Romans built the first London Bridge, 
from which fanned out across the country the 
roads which were to form the basis of Britain’s 
modern road system. Roman London, on the 
twin hills on the north side of the river, be- 
came a bridge-head settlement, controlling the 
crossing and the roads, and growing in wealth 
and influence from the trade and commerce 
with the continent, which came to and went 
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from the wharves along the Thames. Lon- 
don’s beginning, therefore, was as nearly as 
may be coincident with the beginnings of the 
province of which she became the capital. 


Early Setback 


FROM THEN ON isolated facts are recorded in 
history and to some extent confirmed by ar- 
chaeological discovery. The city had an early 
setback when it was sacked in the rebellion of 
the British Queen Boadicea (whom modern 
scholars prefer to call Boudicca) in 61 a.p. The 
archaeological evidence has indicated other 
disasters which history has overlooked; the 
next clear historical fact is the relief of London 
in 296 A.p., when the Emperor Constantius 
and his army were just in time to save it from 
the pillaging troops of the pretender Allectus. 
At this time, too, London acquired a mint; in 
the fourth century she was given the honor- 
ific title of “Augusta.” But now barbarian 
pressure from without was making itself felt: 
raids, whether from the Keltic fringe of Brit- 
ain or from Teutonic Europe, compelled new 
defensive measures, which included the build- 
ing of the bastions, the medieval successors of 
which still survive in places along the wall. 

This last addition heralded the end. In 410 
A.D. came the famous message from Honorius, 
bidding the Britons look to themselves; and 
though for some years Britain remained part 
of the Empire in theory, the ties in fact had 
been cut. When London emerged from the 
Dark Ages which followed she had retained 
something of the shape which her Roman 
founders had given her. But the Anglo-Saxons 
were now in command; she was no longer a 
Roman city. 

That is a brief summary of what is known 
of Roman London. Archaeologists and histo- 
rians have long been aware of the opportunity 
which unlooked-for circumstances have given 
them of adding to it. The initiative in this has 
now been taken by the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, which, helped financially by the 
Haverfield Trust and practically by the Guild- 
hall. and London Museums, recently under- 
took small-scale excavations to draw public 
attention to the problem. 




















FIGURE 2. A RoMAN TOILET SET OF BRONZE, 
FOUND NEAR THE NORTH WALL OF THE ROMAN 
city OF LoNDON. THIS CONSISTS OF TWEEZERS, 
NAIL CLEANERS AND EAR SCOOPS, AND IS AN UN’ 


USUALLY ORNATE SPECIMEN. 
London Museum Photo 


The modest scale of this work precluded 
sensational discoveries. One of the sites, how- 
ever, appeared to be an open space in both Ro- 
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man and medieval times; the other produced 
the remains of timber structures, probably 
flimsy huts in which the poorer elements of 
the population would have lived very much as 
their native ancestors did. There were also a 
clay-lined well and a number of refuse-pits 
containing the misgellaneous occupation- 
debris dear to the heart of the archaeologist, 
the whole sequence belonging to the first and 
second centuries A.D. 

There were also abundant signs of later ac- 
tivity, in particular a number of timber-lined 
pits of thirteenth-fourteenth century date 
which are thought to have been used for the 
preparation of leather—a fact which is of 
great interest because the site was in the area 
belonging to the ancient Saddlers’ Company, 
one of the City Guilds whose Hall was 
nearby. 

This discovery is a reminder that although 
this article is concerned mainly with Roman 
London a very great deal is to be leatned 
about later London also—the London of the 
Guilds of the merchants and craftsmen, of 
Dick Whittington and the rest. It is a safe 
guess that the discoveries to be made will far 
outstrip those already known to us, and that 
they will range over a wide period in Lon- 
don’s history. A Council, under the Presi- 
dency of the Lord Mayor, is now being estab- 
lished to sponsor this work, which will be be- 
gun as soon as it has command of sufficient 


funds. 





EXHIBITION 
OF EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE ART 


The Walters Art Gallery, of Baltimore, will hold an Exhibition of Early 
Christian and Byzantine Art at the Baltimore Museum of Art, from April 
25 to June 22, 1947. Representative examples of the entire period, from late 
antique art to the fall of Constantinople, from the Walters Gallery and other 
private and public collections in America, will be displayed. The Department 
of Art of Princeton University and the Dumbarton Oaks Collection of Harvard 
University are collaborating in this thoroughly meritorious adventure, and all 
classicists who can manage to get to Baltimore will want to see the results. 














Freedom from foreign slavery - The rule of a free people 
Intellectual freedom - Freedom in justice 


Notes of Freedom 


Sounded by Aeschylus 


Pearl Cleveland Wilson 


HAT Greeks will dare for their country’s freedom has more than once startled 

the world. More than once a fresh wind has swept from the mountains of the 
Greeks, who rated liberty too high to count the forces hurled against them. It was like that 
more than two thousand years ago, when a powerful king brought his army to crush the 
Greek cities and add them to the lands that Persia had enslaved. The same dauntless courage 
kept the Spartans at Thermopylae to meet inevitable death, and drove the Athenians for- 
ward at Marathon and Salamis to win their almost incredible victories. Thereafter Athe- 
nians were conscious of thaving proved their belief that without freedom life would lose its 
meaning; and they did not let the world forget how all the strength a despot’s power could 
muster had twice been shattered by the spirit of free citizens. We who have seen that spirit 
rise in the modern world to meet the same threat feel our kinship with the ancients who 


were eleutheroi. 


THE worp eleutheros is as old as the earliest 
literature of the Greek people. In Homer it is 
used in only two expressions, both significant. 
The phrase eleutheron émar,! inadequately 
translated “day of freedom,” refers to some- 
thing more than a period of time. It evidently 
means a way of life, including the personal 
rights of which an individual is robbed by the 
enemy who captures and enslaves. There is 
the same implication in the other Homeric ex- 
pression, but with a note of joy added. At the 
end of the sixth book of the Iliad, Hector is 
suddenly filled with new hope. It may be that 
Zeus will save Troy after all. If so, there will 
be placed in the great hall, as thank-offering 








(Pearl Cleveland Wilson is a member of the faculty of 
Hunter College, New York City. Her interests include 
music in addition to the Classics, and not unnaturally 
she is an authority on Wagner's great music dramas as 
well as the interpretation of Greek tragedy. For ten 
years she was Lecturer on Music for the New York 
Board of Education. 

Miss Wilson is a native New Yorker; a graduate of 
Vassar, with the A.M. and Ph.D. from Columbia. She 
has been associated with Hunter College since 1925. 
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to the immortal gods, a mixing-bowl that is 
“free.”"?, Homer has many mixing-bowls, 
which are set before us on appropriate occa- 
sions. They are sometimes of silver, always 
finely wrought, and at least one has a golden 
rim. But only this bowl, imagined by Hector, 
is “free.” By the unexpected adjective, so 
placed in the sentence as to receive emphasis, 
Homer flashes before us a picture—the free- 
dom of an open plain outside the walls of 
Troy, that had been so long besieged and 
within the walls, after years of tense anxiety, 
a people free once more to shape their lives in 
their own way. 

The Athenians were using the word 
eleutheros with this meaning centuries later. 
In Thucydides we read: “The same people 
have always inhabited this region, handing 
down to each succeeding generation the land 
that is kept free by their courage and charac- 
ter."* Here the adjective means, as it did in 
Homer, free from the control of any foreign 
power. But if we read on for a page or two, we 
find that the significance of the word has been 
extended and includes a new idea. The gov- 
ernment of the Athenians, we are told, is 
based on freedom and aims to achieve the com- 
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mon welfare; and in the ordinary course of 
daily life, the individual Athenian is free to do 
as he chooses, without incurring the suspicion 
of those who hold different opinions. 

This freedom was the heritage of ancient 
Athenians. It was in the air they breathed, 
and showed itself in what they created. But 
the manner of its appearance in literature is 
more the result of the natural bent of the writ- 
er's thought and feeling than of any external 
circumstances. There was a tradition that 
Aeschylus wrote his own epitaph. Whether 
this was true or not, the lines so recorded in 
his Vita are noteworthy. Aeschylus had de- 
veloped the curious literary form of the first 
so-called “tragedies” until it became a vehicle 
for great drama, and his plays had brought 
him fame at home and overseas in Sicily; but, 
at the last, what was felt to matter most by 
his fellow Greeks was the part he had taken 
in the fight for his country’s freedom. 

In 458 B.c., Aeschylus won the first prize in 
Athens with his Oresteia. Soon after, he was 
in Sicily, producing a play in connection with 
the founding of the city of Aetna by Hiero. 
He died two years later, and the people of 
Gela gave lavishly of their wealth to bury him 
with the honor due to genius. But the inscrip- 
tion on his tomb stated simply that Gela had 
erected the monument to the memory of 
Aeschylus, the Athenian, and added, “The 
consecrated ground of Marathon could tell of 
his brave spirit, as could the thick-haired 
Mede, who knew it well.” Among the great 
writers who were Athenians, Aeschylus had 
the unique distinction of having fought at 
Salamis and Plataea, as well as at Marathon— 
in all three of the battles that were needed to 
drive the Persian invaders out of Greece and 
the idea of conquest out of their minds. 

In sounding what we may call various notes 
of freedom in his dramas Aeschylus was doing 
only what would be expected of an Athenian 
of his time writing for fellow-citizens. One 
hears, of course, the familiar notes that Thucyd- 
ides mentions—freedom from a threatening 
foe without, and freedom within the city it- 
self. These recur frequently in the extant 
plays. But in the Prometheus and the Oresteia 
two other notes are added. Aeschylus makes a 
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tetrachord of freedoms, even as the Greek 
musicians made a tetrachord of tones that be- 
came the basis of the modern scale.‘ 


I. The First Note 
Freedom from an enemy who would 
enslave 


Tue Keynote of the four is, without ques- 
tion, freedom from the enemy who attacks. 
This is, in a sense, the subject of both the 
Persians and the Septem, and is of some im- 
portance in the Suppliant Maidens. A free na- 
tion, in each drama, is threatened by an arro- 
gant foe. 

The mightiest enemy appears, of course, in 
the Persians; and in spite of all differences in 
equipment and in methods of warfare, one 
finds that below the surface ancient and mod- 
ern foes of freedom have much in common. 
The Persians were accustomed to look up to 
their leader as more than human, and they 
even went so far as to call him a god. He was 
fast and furious in his attack, driving his 
“herd” over all the earth. In relation to the 
despotic leader the army is called a herd; but 
its relation to the rest of the world is indi- 
cated by the adjective “divine.” The Persians 
and their king believe that, compared with 
the people of other nations, their “herd” is 
superhuman, something apart and above them 
all. From his populous land King Xerxes took 
all the men of military age. Only the old men 
and the women were left at home—a fact 
made dramatically obvious by Aeschylus in 
his choice of characters. Besides the few sol- 
diers who return from Greece with their king, 
there are only the chorus of Persian elders, the 
queen-mother of Xerxes, and the ghost of his 
father. In the army every type of fighting 
force was employed. Added to infantry and 
cavalry were huge war-chariots—a terrifying 
sight as they came plunging forward. There 
was also the navy; and even the part of it that 
came from the recently subdued state of 
Egypt was too large to count. No Greek spear 
could be expected to ward off the Persian ar- 
row, that flew through the air and killed 
where it struck, like the god of war himself. 
The avowed purpose of this army was to put 
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the yoke of slavery on Hellas. To oppose it 
would seem as futile as to try to stand against 
the all-submerging waters of a flood. The Per- 
sians were sure of an easy victory. Long 
preparation had produced the vast forces and 
equipment of Xerxes, so that he might 
avenge the defeat of his father, Darius, at 
Marathon ten years before. Yet he made the 
same mistake as Darius in underrating the 
courage of a democracy.” 

The first surprise came at Salamis, when, 
instead of fleeing, the Athenians raised their 
voices in a joyous battle-song, then rushed to 
the attack. “Forward, O sons of Greeks,” 
they shouted, one to another. “Keep our coun- 
try free! keep our sons free, and our wives! 
the sanctuaries of our fathers’ gods, and the 
graves of our forefathers!” The next phrase 
is too packed with meaning to be represented 
by a mere translation: Nun hyper pantén agén. 
One would like to think that the words were 
actually said on the great day of Salamis, and 
it may have been so. There is no doubt that 
they express what was felt. Their forceful- 
ness results in part from the fact that pantén 
may be masculine or neuter, and that agén 
may denote either “struggle” or “contest for 
a prize,” as at the public games. “Now,” they 
say, “is the critical moment. For the sake of 
all we love, for all that we have, enter the su- 
preme struggle, the contest for the greatest 
prize, our freedom!” All this is compressed 
into the cry, nun hyper pantén agén.® 

That something more than the Persian fleet 
was destroyed at Salamis is proclaimed in one 
of the choral odes.* The might of kings is dead. 
No longer do men fall prostrate before them, 
offering reverence as to gods. No longer must 
words be guarded; the yoke of despotism has 
been broken, and people speak freely. For 
proof we need only turn to another passage in 
the same chorus, where the Persians boldly 
accuse their king. “The whole land of Asia 
groans,” they say, “drained and empty of 
men. Xerxes led them, alas! Xerxes Jost them, 
alas! In rash folly Xerxes directed all things 
ill.” This “freedom of speech” had not been 
established as a right of the people, like the 
Athenian parrésia, but the sudden outburst 
shows that what had been sublime in the 
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Persian kingship had gone down with the 
fleet 


In warfare, as we find it portrayed by Aes- 
chylus, the aggressor is guilty of hybris, while 
the defender of national liberty has right, and 
the gods, on his side. There are many pas- 
sages in the Persians that indicate this, and it 
is made even clearer in the Septem, where the 
hostile army does not come from an Oriental 
empire, but from other independent states of 
Greece. They are not, however, allies banded 
together to achieve some common aim, but 
supporters of Polyneices, who has persuaded 
them to help him attack his brother, Eteocles, 
now ruling as king in the city of Thebes. As 
the first and second plays of this trilogy have 
been lost, we do not know which of the 
brothers Aeschylus represented as justified 
in their personal quarrel. Very likely neither 
was entirely free from blame. But we are left 
in no doubt that when Polyneices made war 
on Thebes he was violating what he should 
have held sacred. The play opens with a 
speech in which Eteocles calls upon the citi- 
zens to defend their state, the altars of their 
gods, their children, and the very ground it- 
self, that has been a mother to them all, cher- 
ishing them when first they crept upon her 
lap, opening her arms to every one of them, 
and patiently training them till they became 
trustworthy men, able to carry shields that 
ought to be her defense, now that danger 
threatens. The long descriptions of attacking 
and defending leaders at the different gates 
make it clear that the defenders are loyal, 
brave, and righteous, while their opponents 
are boastful, rash, and impious. 

In both the Septem and the Persians, the 
arrogant invaders are overwhelmingly de- 
feated. But the invading army that Agamem- 
non led against Troy was victorious. Aeschy- 
lus, however, has no word of approval for this 
expedition. Helen had slipped away one night 
from her royal home, and Greeks beyond num- 
ber were led forth to die in battle. Paris had 
brought her to Troy, and the Trojans paid 
for his bride with their blood.’® Arrogance 
was on both sides, and wrong-doing, and rul- 
ers unconcerned for the welfare of their sub- 
jects. 
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The war that is imminent at the end of the 
Suppliant Maidens comes about because of a 
promise to give protection. From a modern 
point of view, the affair seems hardly more 
than a family quarrel. The sons of Aegyptus 
come to capture the daughters of Danaiis, who 
have fled to Argos in order to escape them. 
But the people of Argos vote to give the maid- 
ens protection, whatever may be the conse- 
quences, so it becomes a national matter. The 
hybris of the pursuers is emphasized, and the 
note of freedom is sounded in the words of the 
first Danaid, when the Argive king asks why 
they have come as suppliants. She replies: 
‘That we may not become slaves in the house- 
hold of Aegyptus.” With their Greek heritage 
they look upon marriage into the Oriental 
family as slavery. It seems probable that 
Aeschylus continued to emphasize this point 
in the two plays that completed the trilogy. 
They have been lost, but the myth he drama- 
tized is familiar, including the capture of the 
Danaids and their slaying of the dreaded hus- 
bands on the wedding night. 


II. The Second Note 
A free people ruling in their own city 


ALTHOUGH THE scENE of the Suppliant 
Maidens is laid in Argos long before demo- 
cratic government had begun to develop any- 
where, we find in the city a démos or assem- 
bly of the people, whose vote has authority. 
The king says to the entreating maidens, “I 
would not give you my promise to act in this 
matter, until I had first consulted all the 
townsmen.” The Danaids, who have just 
come from an Oriental empire, reply: “You 
are the city, you are the common weal.” But 
the king is firm. “Not without the people,” 
he answers, “would I do this, even though I 
rule.""" The vote is favorable, and Danaiis, re- 
porting it to his daughers, tells them that the 
air “bristled with upraised hands.” The en- 
tire passage, one may say “bristles,” with 
phrases that recall the Athenian assembly. 
Danaiis even begins his account with the 
words edoxen Argeioisin, suggesting the for- 
mula at the beginning of so many inscribed 
Athenian decrees: edoxe téi bouléi kai tdi démdi. 

Once this vote has been taken, Danaiis has 
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no doubt that the citizens will abide by it, al- 
though it may involve them in war. Events 
soon prove that he is right. The herald of the 
invading force arrives. “If the maidens are not 
surrendered,” he threatens, “many a man will 
fall upon the field of battle.” ““No need for you 
to speak of that,” the king retorts, “you and 
your fellow-traffickers will learn it soon. The 
people of our city undertook, and by unani- 
mous vote, not to surrender this group of 
women. I am their champion! and so are all 
the citizens! Go! For what greater confirma- 
tion do you wait?” 

The reference to democracy in the Persians 
is interesting. Atossa, the mother of Xerxes, 
asks the Persian elders a few questions about 
the city of Athens, which her son has gone 
out to subdue. After inquiring about its loca- 
tion, population, and wealth, she says, “Who 
leads the herd and is master of their army?” 
“No man’s slaves are they, or subjects,” is the 
answer. “Then how could they withstard the 
attack of a foreign foe?” “Well enough to de- 
stroy the army of Darius, large and splendid 
as it was.” The questions reveal the dicta- 
tor’s point of view, as Aeschylus understood 
it. Centuries do not appear to have altered it 
materially, and the final answer is such as any 
citizen of a democracy might be glad to give. 
Two other lines in the same play also have 
significance for our time. Atossa asks the 
Messenger, who has come with tidings of the 
Persian defeat, “Is the city of Athens still un- 
ravaged?” The audience knew that the invad- 
ing Persians had burned it to the ground, a 
fact which gave greater meaning to the reply: 
“While her men still live, her bulwark is 


firm.””? 
III. The Third Note 


Freedom of intellectual and creative 
activity 

In THE Prometueus, Aeschylus makes his 
audience realize the priceless boon of freedom 
by showing his hero in bonds from the begin- 
ning to the end of the play. But Prometheus, 
like all the other characters except Io,:is im- 
mortal. This is therefore a drama not of hu- 
man experience, but of eternal forces. Its deep- 


est significance, I believe, is to be found 

















through an allegorical interpretation. The 
name of the hero, as the Greeks understood 
it was, derived from the adjective prométhés, 
and meant “one who exercises forethought.” 
In the opening scene of the play, Force 
watches with malignant satisfaction the rivet- 
ing of chains that bind Prometheus to the 
rock, and utters this taunt: “They are wrong, 
those divinities who call you Forethought. 
You lack the forethought now to free your’ 
self.” Farther on, Prometheus concludes a 
long account of what he has done for man- 
kind by saying: “Such devices did I find for 
mortal men, unfortunate that I am; but for 
myself I have no ingenuity by which I may 
escape my present woe.” This sounds like an 
admission of incapacity, of intellectual fail- 
ure, and is so interpreted by the Daughters of 
Ocean, who are characterized throughout the 
play more by sympathy than by understand- 
ing. They tell Prometheus he is like a “poor 
doctor,” who falls sick himself and is de- 
spondent because of inability to find a rem- 
edy. This comparison, if accepted, would rob 
Prometheus of the majesty with which the 
poet constantly invests him. He checks the 
maidens at once by saying, “Harken to me, 
and you will marvel more.” Then he tells 
them how he taught the human race the dif- 
ferent kinds of remedies and treatments by 
which to fight off all diseases—certainly not 
the act of a poor doctor. The arts of divination 
he revealed as well, and knowledge of the 
metals hidden in the earth and how to dig for 
them. He concludes with the line: “All skills 
that mortals have are from Prometheus.” The 
attitude of his listeners is now changed, and 
their leader declares: “High are my hopes 
that, freed from shackles, you will one day 
wield a power no less than that of Zeus.” 
They urge him to have more concern for his 
own welfare, but he replies: ““Not so is it or- 
dained by that great Destiny which doth ap- 
portion all and bring all to fulfilment, and 
which even Zeus cannot evade." Evidently 
Prometheus can do nothing to free himself. 
But he is immortal," and because his help is 
desperately needed, he will sometime be 
freed.15 


The reason for this becomes entirely clear 
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if we see in the character of Prometheus a per- 
sonification of intelligence at its highest. If an 
individual decides to put his own intelligence 
in bonds, the intellect is there, but it can do 
nothing, even for him, until freed by his will. 
If, however, intelligence is given scope for 
free activity, there is no end to the develop- 
ments that will make a fuller life for man. But 
put this great creative force in chains, halt its 
activity, and progress stops. Where there had 
been free growth, there will be tyranny. The 
strongest force will dominate. And in time 
this force will bring ruin on itself, because 
without intelligence it will not be able to fore- 
see danger or avert it. It will not even under- 
stand the nature of the other forces that are 
all around. 

This, it seems to me, is the fundamental 
truth for which Aeschylus used the well- 
known Prometheus myth as a dramatic vehicle. 
If Prometheus represents intelligence, much 
that would otherwise appear arbitrary in the 
drama becomes inevitable. Prometheus not 
only brought fire from heaven for man’s use; 
he showed man how to develop all the arts of 
civilization, and gave him mathematics and 
the alphabet. Mortals had been helpless and 
ignorant, they jumbled all things together at 
random, they did everything blindly, without 
even an opinion, until Prometheus made them 
thinking beings.’* Among the primitive gods 
his aid brought equally great changes. Cronus 
and other Titans refused the counsel of 
Prometheus, and fell from power. Zeus”ac- 
cepted it, and won supremacy.” But when 
Zeus had taken over the power formerly 
wielded by his despotic father, he too began 
to use it as a despot, and he put Prometheus 
in chains. Throughout the play, power is rul- 
ing in heaven without intelligence. The effect 
of this on human beings, the confusion and 
the misery it causes, are brilliantly indicated 
in the experience of Io. It is also made clear 
that the downfall of Zeus will result from his 
own plans, now void of intelligence, unless he 
is saved by Prometheus. Some suspicion of 
this unwelcome truth moves the god at the 
end of this drama to make an attempt to get 
help from Prometheus by threats, while keep- 
ing him in bonds. This is futile, as intelligence 
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can function only when given freedom. 

Lost with the Prometheus Unbound of Aes- 
chylus was our chance of learning how the 
poet worked out the reconciliation of these 
two characters. But even at the beginning of 
the long period of punishment, Prometheus 
foresaw that it would end in a great freedom, 
when Forethought would be joined in ever- 
lasting union with almighty Zeus." 

Many other passages might be quoted to 
support this allegorical interpretation, which, 
however, should not be pressed too far. Aes- 
chylus had too much dramatic perception to 
make Prometheus an impersonal symbol. He 
gave this Titanic character natural, we might 
even say “human” traits that draw him close 
to the spectators. For example, Prometheus 
calls, in his rocky solitude, on air and winds 
and waves and sun to see how unjustly he has 
been treated; then, the moment he hears 
someone approaching, he shrinks from the 
ignominy of being seen in chains. But the deep 
undercurrent of the play, it seems to me, is al- 
legory. 

Aeschylus knew the freedom of life in Ath- 
ens. He knew how different things were in 
Persia and in many undemocratic states of 
Greece. He could remember how it had been 
in Athens in his boyhood, before the tyrants 
had been driven out. He believed that life is 
worth living only when the mind is free—free 
to discover and invent, to learn and think and 
freely speak. And when he wrote his Prome- 
theus, he put this in dramatic form with over- 
whelming force, showing that even the high- 
est deity the Greeks had conceived would not 
deserve or hold his place unless united with 
intelligence as high, as free, and as far-reach- 
ing as the divine power. 


IV. The Fourth Note 
Freedom in administration of justice 


In tHE Oresteia, the problem involving 
freedom is of a different character. At the very 
beginning of the trilogy we are made aware of 
the importance of justice in the divine law 
governing mankind, and of righteousness and 
reason in human conduct.'* These are part of a 
new order established by Zeus. Those who 
preceded him on the throne of heaven ruled 
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by force and violence. When the wickedness 
of men passed beyond bounds, they punished 
it violently. Murder was apparently to be ex- 
pected; but even primitive gods would not 
tolerate the murder of a blood-elation. To 
punish this crime the Erinyes were born.” 
These Furies hounded the man who had shed 
kindred blood, until his life became an agony; 
and even when he died, he found them with 
him still, for Tartarus was their home. In the 
Oresteia their blind insistence upon the letter 
of the law brings them into conflict with the 
younger gods, Apollo and Athena, who, in 
harmony with the purpose of Zeus, their 
father, are establishing in the world enlight- 
enment and justice.” In applying these prin- 
ciples to the problem of punishment for crime 
the poet arrives at the impressive solution 
with which the trilogy concludes. 

Even at the very beginning of the drama we 
feel an atmosphere surcharged with crime— 
past sins unpunished, and greater sihs to 
come. The first words are: “I pray the gods 
for release from these trials.” The slave who 
speaks is watching for a beaconfire to signal 
that Troy has fallen, and his prayer is an- 
swered very soon. But in a deeper sense the 
entire trilogy is concerned with trials from 
which release is constantly sought—only to 
be gained in the last scene of all by the unre- 
mitting efforts of high wisdom. 

The first choral odes in the Agamemnon 
present two instances of wrong-doing that 
require punishment—the sin of Paris and 
Agamemnon’s crime. It is noteworthy that 
the word “Erinys” appears in association with 
each, although evidently used in a metaphori- 
cal sense. When a great bird's nest has been 
robbed of its young, an Erinys is sent to pun- 
ish the transgressors; so Zeus has sent against 
Paris the army of the sons of Atreus.” But 
mighty as is their leader, Agamemnon, he has 
been guilty of such acts as Zeus does not for- 
give. In order that he might go forth com- 
manding the great host that threatened Troy, 
Agamemnon ordered his own child sacrificed 
upon the altar. Moreover he led out many 
men to die on foreign soil, and those at home 
were bitter against him for expending their 
husbands and sons merely to get back another 
man’s wife. “Not unregardful are the gods,” 




















the chorus declares, “of those who are the 
cause of many deaths. If they have success 
without justice, dark Erinys will blot them 
out." 

By the fall of Troy, punishment was in- 
flicted for the sin of Paris, but in the process 
these two new wrongs had been committed. 
“The sinful act,” say the elders of the chorus, 
“begets more of its own kind,”* and the 
course of events in the play supports this be- 
lief. pays the penalty with his 
life, and the elders recognize this as the will of 
Zeus.** But another crime has been added to 
the lengthening list—Clytemnestra has mur- 
dered her husband and become a defilement 
upon the land.”” By this crime she and her 
cowardly paramour have been brought to their 
goal. They possess the kingdom and the 
wealth of Agamemnon, with no enemy to 
dread. The first play of the trilogy concludes 
as she leads Aegisthus into the palace, saying, 
“You and I shall be the rulers in these halls.” 
But already the chorus has told her that as 
long as Zeus remains upon his throne, man 
shall suffer the consequences of his acts, and 
murderers must pay in full—so it has been 
ordained. Orestes is alive, although in exile. 
Some day he will return to slay her with 
Aegisthus. 

The occasion thus foreseen becomes the 
subject of the second play. There it is soon 


apparent that even under the enlightened rule’ 


of the younger gods a completely innocent 
human being is robbed of freedom and con- 
demned to torture. Clytemnestra's crime has 
doomed Orestes, whichever course he fol- 
lows. If he remains inactive, he will fail in 
duty to his father, and the Erinyes, haunting 
all who leave a kinsman’s bloodshed un- 
avenged, will seize upon him.” If he fulfills his 
obligation and slays his father’s murderer, he 
will have killed his mother, and the same Erin- 
yes will harry him forever.” 

Aeschylus apparently intended to make the 
problem starkly clear by stripping it of any 
touch of personal feeling. Orestes had no 
memory of his father, who set out for Troy 
when he was still a baby. He did not have any 
recollection of moments in his childhood that 
were eased by a mother’s tenderness,*° for she 
herself had sent him away to be brought up in 
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exile after Aegisthus had come into her life.*" 
She gives Agamemnon a plausible excuse for 
her action, but it is probably no closer to the 
truth than her other declarations in the same 
scene. Accordingly, when Orestes shrinks 
from killing her, it is the idea of matricide 
that shocks him. Clytemnestra's only claim is 
the physical fact of motherhood. Yet this is 
enough to make him pause at the critical mo- 
ment, until Pylades reminds him of the god's 
command. Orestes then obeys, and the crime 
of Clytemnestra is punished. By the same act 
Orestes wins back for his sister and himself 
their rightful position in their father’s house, 
and also delivers the citizens from subjection 
to tyrants who were hated and despised. 
“You have killed two dragons,” the chorus 
declares, “and freed our whole nation.”™ All 
obligations on Orestes as the son of Agamem- 
non have now been discharged: Apollo has 
put an end to the rule of criminals, and justice 
has been restored. The elders rejoice: 
“Honor and reverence to the power that 
rules on high! We can see the light."™ But 
Orestes does not behold the light of deliver- 
ance. He sees the Erinyes, with their eyes 
dropping blood, and his torments begin. This 
in spite of the fact that no ignoble motive had 
any part in his act of vengeance. We find then 
at the end of the Choephoroe, even more than 
at the end of the Agamemnon, a situation call- 
ing for redress; because here a man prompted 
by no evil desire, and feeling a horror of crime, 
has nevertheless been involved in endless suf- 
fering as the result of executing Apollo's 
command. 

The problem has become the god's, and 
his first words in the Eumenides are: “I shall 
not forsake you.” But Apollo cannot solve 
this problem alone. He drives the Erinyes out 
of his temple, but he is unable to keep them 
away from Orestes. Wisdom is needed, and he 
turns to Pallas. With the shifting of the scene 
to Athens, the scope of the drama becomes 
broader. More than the fate of Orestes is now 
found to hang in the balance. Can these 
younger gods establish a truer justice than 
their predecessors? And if they do, will not 
the thwarted Furies vent their rage upon the 
land where they have met defeat? The god- 
dess foresees this danger, and we can easily 
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believe that when the Athenian audience 
heard her acknowledge it, they were startled 
by a keener pang of fear than they had felt for 
Orestes in his suffering. 

Athena accepts the problem with full un- 
derstanding of the risks involved, and she pro- 
vides not only for Orestes, but for future 
generations of Athenians as well. The impli- 
cations of the dramatic situation are thus ex- 
tended in time as well as in space. That no one 
thereafter shall be robbed of freedom, as 
Orestes was, and forced by hallowed tradition 
to commit a crime, Athena founds a court to 
weigh with care all facts and motives in each 
case and then decide. The jury, drawn from 
citizens of the highest character, shall not be 
bound by ancient custom, nor will Athena 
herself issue any new rule for them to follow. 
They are free to judge each case upon its mer- 
its. Only one thing is demanded of them—a 
solemn oath to bar from their minds any 
thought that does not aim at justice. 

The first vote of a jury in this court, as 
Aeschylus represents it, results in a tie, with 
the establishment of the rule that when this 
occurs the defendant be released. Orestes is 
freed at last, and Athena has solved Apollo's 
problem, but only by creating a greater prob- 
lem for herself. Justice has been done, but 
prejudice remains. The Furies have been 
robbed of their prey, but not of their power 


to hate and to destroy. They prepare to cast a’ 


blight upon her land. ? 

The scene that begins in this way must 
have moved the original spectators pro- 
foundly. The performance was part of a re- 
ligious celebration, and there before their 
eyes, on the holy ground of a sanctuary, stood 
hideous primeval creatures who chanted, 
“Here on this land we drop our poison. No 
plant shall grow, no child be born.” To the 
first audience this would be more terrifying 
than any curse on the family of Atreus. 
Athena was facing their enemy and hers—a 
savage enemy, now embittered by defeat and 
always deaf to reason. What Athenian could 
watch the conflict without suspense? 

The daughters of Night—that old and 
darkly threatening goddess—now oppose the 
child of Zeus, himself but newly come to 
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power and endeavoring to spread enlighten- 
ment and justice. In this scene the Erinyes 
reproach and threaten, but Athena utters 
no rebuke. There is, I believe, a special sig- 
nificance in her attitude. Previously in this 
drama only one way of dealing with a foe has 
been considered. His life must be taken or 
made a prolonged agony. Athena's way is 
different. She does not try to crush these ene- 
mies, although she might have found a prece- 
dent in the war of the gods against the Titans. 
The power of the Erinyes is great. If Athena 
can bring them to use it not only against the 
wicked, but also for the righteous, how rich 
will be the blessings for her city! She offers 
them a home on her own hill and worship 
from her citizens. At first the Furies do not 
even seem to hear, for their chant expresses 
hatred and despair, not connected with any- 
thing she said. Their minds are focussed on 
themselves, a fact emphasized by the repeti- 
tion of strophes in the place of antistrophes. 

At last, however, they do listen and accept 
the offer—not, I think, because of the particu- 
lar expressions used by Athena at this point, 
but because, with patience and persistence, 
she has been willing to repeat until they hear 
and understand. She has used no compulsion. 
Granting her opponents freedom of choice, 
she makes it clear even to them that they who 
have called upon justice cannot justly bring 
evil upon a land that offers them home and 
honor and friends. They listen, and begin to 
learn. Willing to use their power for good, but 
not knowing how to begin, they ask Athena 
to teach them. 


Thus Aeschylus indicates that where en- 
lightenment prevails, violence may be re- 
placed by reason and goodwill. ““Our striving 
for the things that are good,” Athena says, 
“has been wholly victorious.” Included 
among these “good things” is freedom. The 
foe that would enslave may be an army at the 
city gates, or a tyrant within its walls; or it 
may be a belief that fetters thought, or that 
thwarts true justice. In any case, however 
great the effort, and however long the time re- 
quired, man must strive to overcome it by 
courage and with wisdom. 
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———Note 


NEW DERIVATIVES 


BOUT two rears ago in the Classical 

Outlook (22. 46 f.) I called attention to 
the neologism triphibious, used in the news 
dispatches about military attacks made 
simultaneously by land, water, and air. This 
neologism, as I pointed out, was made on the 
analogy of amphibious as though the latter 
had been made from a prefix am- and an 
impossible root phib-. 

Now in a United Press dispatch of Novem- 
ber 8, 1946, we read of a demonstrated 
“ “roadable’ airplane,” which has wings and 
propellor that can be demounted in five 
minutes and which, minus wings and pro- 
pellor, can travel just like an ordinary auto 
mobile. The inventor, Robert Fulton, Jr., 
calls this hybrid an airphibian and thereby 
perpetrates in a second word the false etymo- 
logical analogy of triphibious. 

On November 6, 1946, the Shreveport (La.) 
Times reported the address of Dr. William 
J. Hale before the Ark-La-Tex Chemurgic 
Conference in Shreveport, in which he said 
that “new groupings of nations are inevitable 
to attain economic sufficiency” and that these 
groupings must be “such that within the 


confines of such [a] grouping there shall be 
nothing organically or inorganically lacking.” 
These new groupings, he said, should be de- 
scribed as sations, from Latin satis “sufh- 
cient,” as distinguished from nations, from 
Latin, natio “birth.” 

Here again we see analogy working to pro- 
duce a morphological monstrosity, for, so far 
as the writer knows, the Romans used the 
suffix -ion- only with verbal roots and stems. 
It is interesting to note that an obsolete 
sation (from Latin satio “a sowing”) “a sow- 
ing or planting” is attested between 1440 and 
1658 (N. E. D.). 

A feature article in the Shreveport (La.) 
Journal of December 3, 1945, relates how 
Professor Raphael Lemkin, once a public 
prosecutor in Poland and now a member of 
the faculty of Duke University, in his book 
Axis Rule in Occupied Europe (Washington, 
D. C., Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 1944), coined an addition to the 
numerous words in -cide, namely genocide 
(from Greek genos “race” and caedere “to 
kill”), to express the systematic effort to kill 
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off the people of a race or nation. This word, 
according to the news dispatch, was used in 
count three of the Nuernberg indictment. 
The article (of some length) goes on to say 
that Professor Lemkin “says he had no ‘lin- 
guistic ambitions’ in writing the name, that 
he aimed at a legal and humanitarian con- 
cept which, if generally accepted, would 
mitigate mankind's misery.” Thus words and 
the ability to coin words scientifically have 
socio-humane values. 

While the writer was teaching at West- 
minister (Mo.) College (1939-45), a soc- 
iologist colleague, Professor Chester Alex- 
ander, came to him with a request for a word 
to characterize the activities of a small group 
of perhaps less than ten persons. The word 
sociocentric could not be used because it al- 
ready had for sociologists connotations relat- 
ing to society as a whole. The writer's sugges- 
tion, which Professor Alexander used in the 
paper he was preparing, was homiliocentric, 
with the homilio- derived from Greek homilia 
“a being or living together,” a word which can 
be applied to association even with a single 

rson. Whether this word has been more 
widely employed in the technical sociological 
vocabulary, the writer does not know. 

A few years ago Dr. William Brady, who 
writes syndicated articles on health, decided 


to find a new word to express the all-over 
state of a person’s health. After calling for 
suggestions, he settled upon vite, in his own 
mind a sort of shortened form, as I recall, for 
vitality; however, he unwittingly formed the 
natural derivative (through French) from 
Latin vita “life.” 

In addition to the interest of these words 
to classicists as examples of the continuing 
productiveness of Latin and Greek roots in 
English, the first three are of much interest to 
linguists in that they show the strength of 
analogy, which has been characterized as the 
most potent force in linguistic change. Also 
two of the words show the present popular 
interest in the derivation of words, for the 
newspaper writers deemed the derivation of 
sufficient popular interest to include it in 
their write-ups. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that the Reader's Digest in 
its vocabulary tests has recently started in- 
cluding some derivations as an aid to under- 
standing and vocabulary building. Classicists, 
of course, have been noticing for many months 
that the words given in these tests are over- 
whelmingly (sometimes 90 per cent) of Latin 
and Greek origin. 

Jonau W. D. Sxizzs 

Northwestern (La.) State College 





—————Hint of the Month 





AULA GLORIAE 


First YEAR LATIN texts, for the most part, present reading matter without 
regard for any logical relationship between the selections. To give some sort of 
unity to this variety of material and to summarize what has been done during 
the year, in the spring the class may conduct a campaign to choose members 
for the Classical Hall of Fame. 

Each pupil is assigned a character, either mythical or historical, who has 
appeared in the stories. The pupil's preparation then consists in reviewing 
the Latin story, doing some collateral reading, and organizing a brief speech 
which he makes before the class on behalf of his candidate. A vote is taken, 
each pupil voting for ten names. The ten with the highest number of votes are 
declared elected to the Hall of Fame. 

A pupil with artistic ability draws a colonnade with ten arches on a large 
piece of bristol board. In the spaces between the columns are printed the in- 
scriptions which the supporters of the successful candidates now prepare. 
These eulogies may be rendered in Latin, thus giving practice in composition. 


—Eunice E. Kraft, State High School, Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo. 

















Legal, social, and economic consequences of Kissing 
A study of the contractual aspects of the Kiss 


The Kiss in Roman Law 


Mary Brown Pharr 


A RECENT issue of THE CLassicAL Jour- 
NAL there appeared a learned and interest- 
ing article entitled, “The Kiss in Roman 
Law.”! The author was concerned with a 
special interpretation of the kiss as a “union 
of souls of the betrothed through the kiss,” 
and his discussion did not suggest the impor- 
tance of the general theme of the kiss in Ro- 
man law, with its various legal aspects and 
their social and economic implications and 
consequences. 


I sHALL NOT ATTEMPT here a full analysis of 
the significance of the kiss, since such a discus- 
sion does not lie within the province of my sub- 
ject. Needless to say, however, the kiss has 
always had a place in literature, especially in 
poetry. The ancient Greeks found the subject 
quite entertaining, and their literature often 
interpreted the kiss in a spiritual and romantic 
sense quite at variance with its true purpose 
and nature. Thus in the epigram of Plato,’ 
quoted in the above-mentioned article, it is 
noteworthy that the kiss is given by a man to 
a lad and not to a maid, and is a pronounced 
case of homosexuality, as is frequently true of 
the love kiss in Greek literature. The follow- 
is a free translation of the epigram: 








(Mrs. Pharr is Associate Editor of the Corpus Juris 
Romani which has its headquarters at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. This project for the compilation, editing, and 
translation of Roman Law was described in the Decem- 
ber 1946 issue of THe CLAssicaL JOURNAL. 

Mrs, Pharr was born at Lebanon, Tennessee, and re- 
ceived-her secondary school training at Webb Scnool, 
Bell Buckle, Tennessee. She has taught the Classics in 
public schools; served as Assistant Professor of Classics 
at Converse College in Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
and as Research Assistant in Roman Law at Vanderbilt. 








““My soul was on my lips when I was kissing 
Agathon. 
Poor soul! She came desiring to cross over to 
him.” 
A similar epigram of Rufinus. concerns a 
lady's kiss:3 
““Europa's kiss is sweet, though it reach but the 
lips, 
Though it but brush the mouth. But she 
touches not thus lightly; 
With closely clinging lips 
She drains the soul from my finger tips.” 


Philostratus’s famous lines which were im- 
mortalized in the song of Ben Jonson have the 
same theme “* 


“Drink to me with your eyes alone. . . 
And if you will, take the cup to your lips 
And fill it with kisses, and give it so to me.” 


This theme is echoed by Meleager in his epi- 
gram :® 
“The wine-cup feels sweet joy and tells me how 
It touches the prattling mouth of Zenophila, 
The friend of love. Happy cup! 
Would she might set her lips to mine, 
And at one draught drink up my soul.” 


A touch of cynicism is found in the more prac- 

tical epigram of Marcus Argentarius to his 

lady whose name, Melissa, is the Greek word 

meaning “honeybee”: 

“You do everything, Melissa, as does your name- 
sake, 

The flowei-loving bee. This I know and take to 
heart. 

When you sweetly kiss, from your lips drops 
honey; 

But you sting me most unkindly—when you 
ask for money.” 


Since the kiss was commonly used in salu- 
tations,’ the early Christians who employed 
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the custom did their best to safeguard its 
tendencies and insisted that kisses between 
brothers and sisters of the Church should be 
holy ones. Paul in his epistles four times ad- 
jures the Christians, “Greet ye one another 
with an holy kiss,” while Peter speaks of the 
“kiss of charity.’’ 

Family kisses and those between friends of 
the same sex were for the most part outside 
the law and not subject to regulation. The 
story is told by Plutarch,® however, of a cer- 
tain Manilius who was expelled by Cato from 
the Senate for kissing his wife in broad day- 
light in the presence of their grown daugh- 
ter.!° By the Jus Osculi also any man related 
within a certain degree had the right under 
the law to kiss his female relatives. This law 
seems to have been derived from the custom 
of prohibition of marriage within certain de- 
grees of relationship, though the ancients 
rather amusingly explained it as a device used 
by the male relatives to determine whether 
the women of the household had misused their 
custody of the family store of provisions and 
had been drinking up the family wine The 
following passage attributed to Polybius by 
Athenaeus" is worth quoting: 


“It is almost impossible for a woman to drink 
wine without being found out. For in the first 
place the woman does not have charge of the 
wine; moreover, she is bound to kiss all of her male 
relatives and those of her husband down to her 
second cousins every day on seeing them for the 
first time; and as she cannot tell which of them 
she will meet, she has to be on her guard. For if 
she has but tasted the wine, no more need be said 
by way of accusation.” (A passage from Pliny’? 
corroborates this statement from Polybius.) 


Ceremonial Kisses 


RoMAN LAw deals also with the ceremonial 
kiss, which was strictly regulated by law. 
Thus, for example, Roman Governors in the 
Provinces were required to kiss, on applica- 
tion or request, all men of certain well-defined 
ranks, and the refusal of this right of oscula- 
tion was considered as sacrilege, punishable 
by death. Similarly, in the Theodosian Code, 
a constitution” issued by Valentinian, Theo- 
dosius, and Arcadivs Augustuses in 387 at 
Milan states: “Members of the Household 
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Troops (Domestici) and of the Imperial Body- 
guard (Protectores) shall have the Right of Os- 
culation (Osculandi Potestas) when they give 
their salutations to the Vicars of Your Emi- 
nence (Culmen).'4 For a punishment similar to 
that for sacrilege shall be inflicted upon any 
person who fails to accord the proper honor to 
those who have been deemed worthy to touch 
Our Purple.” Also in the Theodosian Code a 
constitution" issued by Gratian, Valentinian, 
and Theodosius in 385 deals with Municipal 
Councilors or Decurions who performed cer- 
tain public services to their Municipalities 
and were thereby granted the title of Honor- 
ary Count, the Right of Osculation (Potestas 
Osculandi), and the right to sit in Council 
with the Governors. 

There was another instance of the cere- 
monial kiss in Roman law, by which certain 
especially privileged persons were permitted 
on ceremonial occasions to adore the Emperor. 
This privilege consisted in being admitted to 
the Emperor’s presence and in kneeling at his 
feet. It also included the right to kiss the pur- 
ple hem of the Emperor's robe, and at times 
his foot.’* In the Theodosian Code, the Em- 
peror Constantius issued the following con- 
stitution’? in 354: “We command that no 
members of Provincial Office Staffs or Mem- 
bers of the Office Staffs of Masters of the 
Horse and Foot shall hereafter come to Us for 
the purpose of adoring Our Purple unless 
they have borne arms in the Imperial Service 
and have actively participated in all military 
expeditions.” Six other constitutions in the 
Theodosian Code state the conditions and 
ranks which admitted candidates to this 
privilege.!* Four other constitutions provide 
penalties for those persons who attempted to 
obtain thé privilege by patronage or by sur- 
teptitious means.!® 


The Kiss of Betrothal 


Tue xiss which produced the greatest com- 
plications, from a legal standpoint, was the 
kiss between betrothed persons. The consti- 
tution quoted by the article in Tue Cassi 
CAL JOURNAL in regard to this matter was 
originally included in the Theodosian Code. 
It was, of course, also included, with the 
change of one word, in the Justinian Code 
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when it was later issued.?° I quote my own 
translation of the law as it appears in the 
Theodosian Code: 

“When a man has made gifts to his be- 
trothed and has bestowed a kiss as surety upon 
her, if it should happen that either the man or 
the woman die before the marriage, We de- 
cree that one half of the property given shall 
belong to the survivor, and the other half 
shall belong to the heirs of the deceased, of 
whatever degree such heirs may be and by 
whatever right they may succeed to the in- 
heritance, so that one half of the gift shall re- 
main valid and the other half shall be annulled. 
But when there has been no kiss as surety, if 
either of the betrothed persons should die, the 
whole gift shall be invalidated and shall be 
restored to the donor or his heirs. #1. But 
when a woman gives anything to her be- 
trothed under the title of betrothal gifts, a 
thing which rarely occurs, if it happens that 
either the man or the woman dies before the 
marriage, whether there has been a kiss as 
surety or not, the whole gift shall be trans- 
ferred to the betrothed woman who gave it or 
to her heirs. 

“Given on the Ides of July at Constantino- 
ple (July 15, 335). Received on the four- 
teenth day before the Kalends of May at 
Hispalis in the year of the Consulship of 
Nepotianus and Facundus. (May 18, 336.)"” 

The point of controversy among scholars 
oh this law is the meaning of the term osculum 
interveniens, for which the Interpretation uses 
the synonymous term, osculum intercedens. 
This use of osculum interveniens apparently 
appears only in this constitution and its Inter- 
pretation, and is not found again until much 
later in medieval times. It is here translated, 
“If there should be a kiss as surety,” or “Ifa 
kiss should be bestowed as surety.” In Roman 
law the words intervenio and intercedo are 
commonly used with the technical meaning of 
become surety.” In this case the kiss may be in- 
terpreted as an indication of surety given and 
a pledge that the marriage will take place. Ac- 
cording to some opinions, the osculum inter- 
veniens was merely a lover's kiss and was not 
necessarily proved to have been given in the 
presence of witnesses. Thus the proper inter- 
pretation of this term would depend on the 
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time and circumstances under which the kiss 
was given. On this point there has been a 
wide divergence of opinion among scholars. 


The Contractual Kiss 


THE INTERPRETATION generally accepted by 
legal scholars, however, is that this kiss was 
given before witnesses, as part of the be- 
trothal ceremony, and was considered as 
sealing the betrothal and actually as the initial 
step in the final consummation of the mar- 
riage. This latter View is supported by the 
general approach of the Romans to the subject 
of marriage. Marriage was a family arrange- 
ment and a business contract, with the 
amount of dowry strictly stipulated and the 
business arrangements considered of funda- 
mental importance. Most betrothed persons 
among the higher classes had no opportunity 
for association or acquaintanceship until after 
marriage, since betrothals were arranged by 
the parents of the contracting parties, usually 
while both parties were still children, and the 
marriage often occurred when the girl was as 
young as thirteen. The reputation of a girl for 
chastity was closely guarded, and if doubt 
should be cast upon it, she became less desira- 
ble as a wife and could not ordinarily obtain 
a husband as easily as a girl whose reputation 
was not open to doubt. Valerius Maximus™ 
tells of one P. Maenius, who punished very 
severely his freedman who kissed Maenius’s 
daughter of marriageable age, “even though,” 
he says, “it was clear that the freedman slipped 
not because of lust but by mistake (non libi- 
dine sed errore).”” Valerius Maximus further 
explains that the purpose of Maenius was to 
inculcate in his daughter the discipline of 
chastity and to show her by this bitter ex- 
ample that she should take to her husband not 
only her virginity but also her kisses inviolate. 
Thus it is clear that if a betrothed girl had 
been kissed by her fiancé, and if the marriage 
should not be consummated because of his 
death, the girl was entitled to half his be- 
trothal gifts as damages to her reputation and 
to her prospects for a suitable marriage. Thus 
in Anglo-American law, a girl may sue for 
breach of promise by a similar legal principle. 
The man, on the other hand, suffered no loss 
of reputation or of desirability as a husband 
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by having bestowed a kiss on his betrothed. 
Thus in the event of her death he was re- 
quired to restore all her gifts to her heirs. If no 
kiss had been bestowed, all gifts by either 
party were invalidated in case of the death of 
the other. 


Kissing and Giving 


THE INTERPRETATION of the osculum inter- 
veniens as a term of legal surety involving the 
transfer of property by marriage is further 
supported by the use which the term ac- 
quired in later medieval law. Thus in Old 
French and Provencal the term oscle signified 
a gift.* In Medieval Latin the term osculo 
pactum ac conventionem was equivalent to a 
promise or an agreement. The osculum fidei et 
securitatis and the osculum fidelitatis dealt 
with business transactions, especially with 
the transfer of property. The osculum (0s- 
clum, oscle, osclage) was regularly a donatio 
propter nuptias.2” A fragment of a ninth cen- 
tury manuscript containing a legal formulary 
for the property arrangements of a betrothal 
ceremony uses the phrase, “per hanc titulum 
osculum intercedentis."** A tenth century 
manuscript containing a similar document 
uses this formulary: “Haec omnia superius 
conscripta, sponsa mea iam dicta, per hunc 
osculum a die presente tibi trado, transfero, 
atque transfundo.”" A twelfth century 
manuscript gives a third legal formulary for 
betrothal arrangements and thus closes: “Et 
de rebus meis secundum ritum antecessorum 
nostrorum tibi osculum constituo, dans tibi 
ista et ista.”*° 

The significance of this law is attested by 
its widespread use and its survival in the legal 
codes of the later Middle Ages. The law ap- 
pears in substantially its original form in the 
Basilica." It was found in areas as widely 
separated as Syria and Spain. Mitteis says,” 
“The SyroRoman Lawbook* mentions such 
a local case in Law 91, a passage which allows 
the variations to come out prominently, to 
which the Roman law is subjected as over 
against local customs. In the aforementioned 
law reference is made to the Constantinian 
regulation, according to which half the bridal 
presents fall to the bride, osculo interveniente. 
In this law (from the Syro-Roman Lawbook), 
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thé osculum interveniens is thus given: ‘When 
for the maiden a bridalchamber is prepared 
and her husband has seen and kissed her. . . .*” 


Post-Roman Law 


Tue Fugro Juzco™* gives a fairly close 
translation of the constitution as it appears 
in the Theodosian Code.** In Las Siete Par- 
tidas,** the law appears substantially as in the 
Fuero Juzgo, with the addition of the follow- 
ing philosophic observations:” “And if it 
should happen that the betrothed woman 
should make a gift to her betrothed, which is 
a thing that rarely happens, since women are 
naturally covetous and avaricious, and if she 
should die before the marriage is consum- 
mated, then in such a case as that, whether 
they have kissed or not, all the property given 
must return to the heirs of the betrothed 
woman. The reason which induced the wise 
men of the ancients to decide differently (that 
is, in the case of men and women) about such 
gifts is as follows: Because the betrothed 
woman gives the kiss to the betrothed man, 
and is not understood to have received it from 
him. Moreover, when the man receives the 
kiss, he derives pleasure therefrom, but the 
woman is put to shame (or disgraced).”* In the 
Fueros de Castiella,** we find the following 
Title which I quote in full, as an application 
of, and a fitting commentary on, the law under 
discussion :** 

“This is an aphorism with respect to Lady 
Elvyra, niece of the Archdeacon, Don Mate 
of Burgos, nicknamed the Stammerer, and 
daughter of Ferrant Gomes (modern Spanish, 
Fernando Gomez) of Villa Armento. She was 
betrothed to a knight. And the Knight gave 
her on betrothal some clothes (pannos, “glad 
rags’), a set of furs (abtesas,*° jewelry? orna- 
ments?), and a mule with a lady's saddle. And 
the marriage did not come to pass because they 
did not live together as man and wife (non 
casaron en uno). And the Knight demanded 
of the Lady that she give him back the furs*® 
and all that he had given her on the betrothal, 
since she did not live with him as his wife. 
And the Lady said that she was not obligated 
to return to him what he had given her on 
betrothal. And they came before Diago Lopes 
d’Alfaro, who was Governor of Castile, both 
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the Knight and the Archdeacon Don Mate, 
who was the advocate of the Lady, and they 
pleaded their cases (dixieron sus rasones ante 
el). And Don Diago rendered his decision that 
if the Lady affirmed that the Knight had 
kissed and embraced her on betrothal, all the 
property which the Knight had given her on 
betrothal should be the Lady’s, and if the 
Lady did not affirm that the Knight had kissed 
her and embraced her on betrothal, she must 
give back all that he had given her. And the 
Lady was not willing to affirm that he had 


kissed her; and she gave back all that he had 
given her.” 


Nores 


1 Tue CrassicaL JouRNAL 41 (October 1945) 24. 

* I cite the Greek text of this and the following epi- 
grams from the Anthologia Graeca, Loeb Classical Li- 
brary Edition, (New York, 1920) but the translations 
are my own. Vol. 1. 5. 78 

3 Op. cit., 1. 5. 14. 

4 Letter 24. 

5 Anthologia Graeca, Loeb Classical Library Edition, 
(New York, 7920) 1. §. 171. 

6 Op. cit., 1. 5. 32. 

7 Cf. The Catholic Encyclopedia, (New York, 1910 ff.) 
s. v. “kiss.” 

8 Romans 16. 16; I Cor. 16. 20; II Cor. 13. 12; I 
Thess. 5. 26; I Peter 5. 14. 

® Marcus Cato, 17. 

10 Ammianus Marcellinus (28. 4. 9) tells the incident 
without mentioning names. 

11 Deipnosophistae 10. 440 ff. 

12'N. H. 14. 14. 

13 C, Th. 6. 24. 4. 

14 That is, Eusignius, Praetorian Prefect, to whom the 
constitution is addressed. 

1 C. Th. 12. 1. 109. 

16 Cf. Daremberg-Saglio, s. v. “adoratio.” 

17 C. Th. 8. 7. 4. 

18 C, Th. 6. 8. 1; 6. 13. 1; 6. 23. 1; 8. 7. 8; 8. 7. 16; 
10. 22. 3. 

19 C, Th. 6. 24. 3; 7. 1. '7; 8. 7. 93 12. 1. 70. 

CC. J. 5. 3. 16. 

21 C. Th. 3. 5. 6. 
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%2 To this law as it appears in the Theodosian Code 
there is appended an Interpretation, a restatement of the 
law. Such interpretations are commonly found in the 
Theodosian Code and seem to be extracts from commen- 
taries on these laws by early medieval jurists. 

%3 Cf. Vocabularium Jurisprudentiae Romanae, (Ber- 
lin, 1903 ff.), and Heumann-Seckel, Handlexikon zu den 
Quellen des rémischen Rechts*, (Jena, 1914) s. vv. “inter- 
venio™ and “intercedo.” 

* Cf. Ernest Crawley, The Mystic Rose, New Edi- 
tion, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by Theodore 
Besterman (New York, Boni and Liveright, 1927), 1, 
P. 349. 

% Valerius Maximus, Facta et Dicta Memorabilia, 6. 
1, De Pudicitia. 

6 Cf. Friedrich Diez, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der 
Romanischen Sprachen, (Bonn, 1869), and Godefroy, 
F. E., Dictionnaire de l'ancienne langue francaise, s. vv. 
“oscle,” “osclage.” 

27 Cf. Du Cange, s. v. “osculum,” and Gocefroy, loc. 
cit. 
%8 Cf, Karolus Zeumer, Formulae Merowingi et Karo- 
lingi Aevi, (M. G. H., Legum Sectio 5), Hanover, 1882, 
pp. 162-164. Observe that Medieval Latin of this period 
has largely lost its feeling for case endings. 

29 Op. cit., 538-539. 

% Op. cit., 542-543. 

3198. 3. The Basilica was a Greek codification of 
Justinian’s work, which was issued by Leo the Wise at 
Constantinople in the latter part of the ninth century. 

2 Ludwig Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, (Leip- 
zig, Teubner, 1891) 225. 

33 A revision and adaptation of Roman law, translated 
into Syrian in the fifth or sixth century a.p. 

% A seventh century version of the Visigothic Code 
which was originally issued in Spain by Alaric II, and 
later tr? slated into Spanish, in the thirteenth century. 

% Fuero Juzgo, Libro 3, Titulo 1, 5. 

% The official Spanish code for many centuries, issued 
by Alfonso X in 1265. This code was divided into seven 
parts in honor of Alfongo, one part for each letter of his 
name and each part beginning with the corresponding 
letter of his name. 

37 Las Siete Partidas, 4. 11. 3. 

8 Before the codification and unification of Spanish 
law by Alfonso, there existed in various localities in 
Spain fueros, or local municipal laws. Such were the 
Fueros de Castiella, or local laws of Castile. 

39 Libro de los Fueros de Castiella, 241. 

The meaning of this word is obscure. 
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THE APPRECIATION OF LATIN WORD ORDER 


Eugene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


Latin prose as well as poetry depends 
on the rhythm of sentences and the order of 
words.! Classroom translations, whether in 
high school or college, may be rhythmic, but 
they do not often retain the sequence of ideas 
of the original Latin, not to mention the se- 
quence of words or phrases. Though our ren- 
derings may have literary graces, they are not 
literature, and it would be strange if students 
with but little training in Latin did not some- 
times wonder what constitutes the special 
charm and distinction of the writings we set 
before them as masterpieces. If they do not 
become aware that the order_of words, 
phrases, and ideas is fully as important in 
Latin as it is in English, they must miss much 
of the force and beauty of the works they 
study. As a college student I had a deeper 
feeling for Cicero’s De Senectute than for any 
other Latin prose, and I have kept my prefer- 
ence for it during the intervening years. I like 
the rhythm and the effects produced by the 
order of words and phrases. I feel the har- 
mony between the thought and the presenta- 
tion far more clearly than I do in De Amicitia. 
To me the Latin seems serene and restful. 

In his Institutio Oratoria 8.6. 62-63, Quin- 
tilian tells us that Latin sentences would be 
harsh, rough, loose, and gaping (hians) if there 
were any set or rigid order of words. Some are 
held in reserve for a place late in the sentence, 
and others are more effective if introduced 
early. “For,” he explains, “we are like those 
who build a wall of unhewn stone: we cannot 
hew or polish our words in order to make 
them fit more compactly, and so we must take 
them as they are and choose suitable locations 
for them."? 

Two sections farther on (65) Quintilian 
quotes part of the openingsentenceof Cicero's 
Pro Cluentio: “ Animadverti, iudices, omnem 


Opes a great deal of the effect of 


accusatoris orationem in duas divisam esse 
partes. .. . " He says that the strictly correct 
order of the final words, “in duas partes di- 
visam esse,” would have been harsh and ugly. 
Recognition and appreciation of refinements 
like this come only with prolonged study and 
reading of Latin—if, indeed, they come at all. 
It is manifest that the flexibility of Latin word 
order made possible by a host of inflectional 
endings does not mean that any arrangement 
of words that conveyed the meaning intended 
was acceptable toa sensitive Roman ear. 

Long after my classroom days were over it 
occurred to me that teachers might help 
gifted students to realize how significant and 
flexible the Latin word order is by making oc- 
casional use of a simple device that would 
rouse the competitive spirit of boys and girls. 
My suggestion is to give them a translation of 
a Latin sentence that is particularly effective 
because of word order, supply them with the 
words of the original in alphabetic sequence, 
and ask them to express the idea in Latin with 
the words in the order they regard as idio- 
matic. For example, a striking sentence in 
Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations 1, 31 may be 
rendered as follows: “Therefore the diligent 
farmer plants trees the fruit of which he will 
never see.” Here are the words Cicero used: 
agricola, arbores, aspiciet, bacam, diligens, 
ergo, ipse, numquam, quarum, serit. Compari- 
son of the conflicting versions made by a class 
would show us how far we are from being 
Romans. Cicero's sentence runs thus: “Ergo 
arbores serit diligens agricola quarum aspiciet 
bacam ipse numquam.” Naturally no one 
could be expected to take the words of an es- 
pecially idiomatic Latin sentence and put 
them in the original Latin order, but all fail- 
ures would be instructive. 
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The greatest epic as the work of one mind and art 
A creation of order and balance 


Structural Unity of the Iliad 


Jeremy Ingalls 


HE FUNCTION OF THE ARTIST in his “imitation” of nature operates first in 

choice of subject; second, in selection of materials within the subject; third, in the 
structural balance he imposes upon his materials; fourth, in the elaboration of detail within 
the structure. In such order of procedure Aristotle's emphasis, in the Poetics, on choice of 
subject and handling of plot as the first problem with which the composer of tragedy must 
concern himself, has regularly and appropriately been regarded as relevant to the artist's 
function, whatever his materials or his purposes. The “large” subject involves a correspond- 
ing intellectual stamina, both in scope and in restraint, in selection and balance of materials; 
and requires a corresponding vigor in apprehending universals and particulars as they may 


be expressed through the artist's medium. 


Tue Question whether the Iliad is struc- 
turally an artistic whole, the work of a si.gle 
artist holding in suspension within one vigor- 
ous mind and sensibility a complete epic 
structure is the single question to which I ad- 
dress myself here. Though the present discus- 
sion assumes, accepts, and passes over the fe- 
licity of metaphor and the true poetic congru- 
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ence of matter and manner, profit remains in 
the study of that beauty which inheres, as 
Aristotle observed, “in size and order,” in the 
study of a “creature of vast size,” of that ex- 
tent “the unity and wholeness” of which 
“may be lost on the beholder.” The purpose 
of the following notes is to draw together 
those aspects of the structure of the Iliad 
which constitute its primary “unity and 
wholeness,” to demonstrate that the Iliad is 
the creature of one mind's creation. It is for- 
tunately no longer the fashion to question the 
fact of the possibility of such a demonstration 
in regard to the Iliad, but, to the best of my 
present knowledge, though the demonstration 
is now often assumed, it has never been, point 
by point, presented. 


The Unity of Structure 


THE Most OsBvious structural fact concern- 
ing the Iliad is its division into twenty-four 
books. There is no question of the fact of 
there being, as we know them, twenty-four 
books on the subject of the wrath of Achilles 
which operates “as the design of Zeus in- 
tended and accomplished.” Why twenty- 
four? Are the divisions arbitrary? Did a 
butchering hack or short-winded rhapsode 
break a whole into parts as suited his whim 
and convenience? Did Zeus merely “forget,” 
as some commentators have proposed, merely 
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“forget” his promise between Book 1 and 
Book vm? Or is there, through the whole 
twenty-four books, a basic design controlling 
the high crisis, the slaying of Patroklos, the 
motive for the final resolution of Achilles’ 
fury? As I read the Iliad, I observe such a ba- 
sic design, a design which restates the promise 
of Zeus, in Book vm, and implements that 
promise exactly eight books later, in Book 
xvi. And exactly eight books later the action 
closes, with the funeral of Hector. To me it 
appears to be of strict purpose that, for in- 
stance, the action is not carried further, to 
Achilles struck down by the arrow from the 
bow of Paris; though anticipated in the dying 
words of Hector, the event does not belong to 
the history of the Wrath; the story of the 
Wrath is done; the rise, crest, and fall of the 
wave is, in the three sets of eight books, ac- 
complisked. There is “nothing too much”— 
a restraint in itself the signature of the single, 
competent artist. 


Structural Evidence 


Wuat is the internal structural evidence 
that the Iliad is the construction of a single, 
creative mind? In the three sets of eight books, 
the first set, Books 1 through vim, perform the 
exposition and rising action. In Book 1 the oc- 
casion of the Wrath occurs and, following on 
Thetis’ petition to Zeus, its method of opera- 
tion is indicated. Book u, accounting the 
Greek and Trojan forces, gives the general 
background against which the action takes 
place. Book m, moving in from the general 
background to the particular setting, pre- 
sents, in the three actors, Menelaus, Paris, 
and Helen, the immediate background. These 
three, the triple-form casus belli, playing cen- 
ter-stage in Book m, not only complete the 
setting of the action, but also provide occasion 
for the appearance of Hector, the ultimate op- 
ponent in the conflict, completing the knot of 
action. Books rv through vit build up this ul- 
timate opponent. The relation of the gods to 
the total struggle is reiterated at the beginning 
of the first major battle scene. Athena ac- 
celerates the action in the beguilement of 
Pandaros to treachery. The action mounts. 
The Trojan background is filled in; Sarpedon, 
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Glaukos, Eneas grow taller. Diomedes and 
Ajax, opponents for Hector, grow in size. 
Here is Hector, the warrior; here, also, is Hec- 
tor in his private relationships, to Hecuba, to 
Andromache, to Astyanax. By Book vm sus- 
pense and fear grip both camps; Zeus thun- 
ders; the heroes spill their wine cups. By Book 
vi the exposition is complete, the back- 
ground has been established, all the actors 
have been presented, their relationships made 
clear. Hector faces Diomedes, who has served 
as foreshadowing for the brooding protago- 
nist, Achilles. The rising action vibrates with 
the suspense of the distraught Greeks, the im- 
patience of the Trojans during the night of 
their encampment on the plain. The last 
speech in Book vim goes to Hector; Hector it 
is who will have the last speech at the crisis 
eight books later, in Book xv1; Hector has the 
last line of the poem, eight books later still, in 
Book xxiv. By design? 


Threads of Action 


Books 1x through xvi function as the “‘sec- 
ond act” in which the plot is carried up to the 
crisis. In Book xvi, properly at the end of a 
well-plotted second act, the knot of action is 
completely bound, in the slaying of Patroklos, 
and the total problem, in high suspense, waits 
the climax. What is this knot of action? 
Around the three strands, (1) Agamemnon 
versus Achilles, (2) Gods versus Greeks and 
Trojans, (3) Hector versus the Greeks, the fine, 
tangling strand of Patroklos draws in spaced 
and plotted turns. Patroklos is presented in 
Book 1. At the beginning of the second set of 
eight books, in Book 1x, he reappears moved 
further toward center-stage. And here, at 
this point in Book 1x, Patroklos is bound in 
with the thread, Agamemnon versus Achilles. 
Patroklos is prepared, the binding and tan- 
gling thread, and ready for his function. In 
Books 1x through xvi, the increasing emphasis 
on the thread, Hector versus the Greeks, pre- 
pares for Hector’s great triumph and moment 
of reversal in the encounter with Patroklos. 
Hector fights Agamemnon, Hector breaks the 
gate, Hector faces Ajax. Likewise, in this sec- 
ond set of eight books, the gods become more 
complexly involved in the action. Poseidon 
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and Hera conspire against Zeus in his design 
involving both armies, thus drawing taut the 
thread, Gods versus the Greeks and Trojans. 
Suspense piles on suspense in the wounding 
of the Greek leaders, in the wounding of Hec- 
tor; and Patroklos, book by book, moves more 
closely to center. Likewise Achilles’ per- 
sonality, first prepared in the exploits of his 
“seconds” in strength, Diomedes and Ajax, 
gradually takes dominance. From Achilles’ 
full-center appearance in Book 1x, with his 
reiteration of the Wrath, that personality 
projects itself in the person of Patroklos. 
When Hector and Patroklos meet and the 
treacheries of the Gods operate in the person 
of Apollo, every strand of plot prepared in 
the first eight books has been pulled into the 
knot of the second set of eight books and ir- 
revocably bound. The crisis in Book xv1 is 
succinct in the dying words of Patroklos and 
in Hector’s grave inquiry: “Patroklos, why, 
to me, do you prophesy utter destruction?” 

The closing set of eight books, xvu 
through xxiv, in maintaining action toward 
climax and brief falling action, is a model 
“third act”; six books to the climax and two 
for the resolution make an appropriate propor- 
tion. In Book 1, the first of the opening set 
of eight books, the Wrath was stirred; in 
Book 1x, the first of the middle set of eight 
books, the Wrath was reconsidered and re- 
iterated; now, in Book xvu, the first of the 
final set of eight books, motivation for the 
explosion and resolution of the Wrath’ is 
provided in the terrible deeds done to the 
body of Patroklos. It can also be observed 
that in the first set of eight books, once the 
Wrath was stirred, it is held in reserve and the 
“act” of the first set of eight books is dom- 
inantly the “act” of Hector; likewise, in the 
middle set of eight books, the “act” is the 
“act” of Patroklos; only now, in the final 
set of eight books—and exactly at this point 
—all proxy actors yield place to the expertly 
prepared “act” of Achilles. 

In this “act” of Achilles, this final set of 
eight books, no thread is dropped. The ghost 
of Patroklos pervades the whole as Achilles 
wreaks upon Hecter the final fury, that Wrath 
which has become blind folly, infatuate pas- 
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sion. But those who insist upon a minor dis- 
crepancy or two in Book xxiv as proof that 
the “original” Iliad must have ended with 
Book xxi fail, it seems to me, to grasp fully 
the poem's theme. The Wrath is an overplus 
of passion. Set in motion, it rages upon men, 
gods, rivers, seas, earth, and fire, the riot of 
rage and slaughter roaring in the rage of 
Achilles. By Book xxm, in the funeral com- 
forts for Patroklos, the force of the Wrath, 
though partially resolved, is not yet wholly 
resolved. 


Ultimate Resolution 


As I Have sain, in the final set of eight 
books, no thread is dropped. The fact that the 
reconciliation with Agamemnon is already 
effected in Book xix is sufficient indication 
that the significance of the Wrath and its 
resolution is more than a matter of surface 
events. The gods must also have their re- 
venges. Apollo and Athena, who, in the first 
“act,” are chief actors among the gods, ap- 
propriately dominate this lact “act” also. 
Apollo beguiles Achilles. Athena beguiles 
Hector. Athena renders the spear to the hand 
of Achilles. Hector is slain. The audience 
knows that, in turn, Apollo will once more 
beguile Achilles. Does not Hector prophesy 
that his slayer will be slain before the Skaian 
gate “in the day when Paris and Phoebus 
Apollo” shall slay him? But neither the satis- 
faction of the Greeks nor the satisfaction of 
the gods is adequate to the final resolution. 
They are involved in the incidents, not in 
the essence of the story. In Book xxm, as 
already remarked, a deeper resolution is 
achieved, the resolution of the personal con- 
flict, expressed in the quiet accorded the ghost 
of Patroklos, honored in his funeral and the 
funeral games. The ultimate resolution is, 
with consummate artistry, accomplished in 
Book xxiv. 

In order to be very sure of the function 
of Book xxiv as the essential eighth book of 
the final set of eight in the structure of the 
Iliad, it is worthwhile to recollect again the 
familiar first lines of Book 1. This “ruinous 
Wrath” occasioned “among the gods” uses 
Achilles as vehicle and Zeus as director. The 
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ultimate resolution, then, must be between 
Achilles and Zeus, before the narrative is 
complete. It is Zeus who commands ~of 
Achilles the last courtesies to Priam, after the 
last shameful riding at dawn, the last, ugly 
mutterings of the Wrath over the helpless 
body of Priam’s son. In Achilles’ acquiescence 
to this command, the spirit of Achilles him- 
self is at last released from the infatuate over- 
plus of passion. The quieting of the Wrath, 
as well as the rousing of the Wrath, involves 
in action the whole world of action which it 
has embraced. Consequently, as it was Hector 
who was the first victim, dominating, as he 
does, the “act” of the first eight books, it is 
his peace which is the ultimate philosophical 
resolution; quiet to the ghost of Hector in the 
mourning of Hecuba, of Andromache, and of 
Helen, the mourning of his brothers and 
comrades who put out the funeral fire with 
wine and gather his bones, laying them in a 
golden urn. 


Philosophical Unity 


I HAVE CALLED this ultimate resolution, the 
accomplishment of which comprises the 
organic necessity of there being Book xxiv, a 
philosophical resolution. The greatness of the 
Iliad, it seems to me, is not sufficiently to be 
accounted for in the beauty of the verses, 
the vigor of the characters, the graphic record 
of action. These are necessary but not all- 
embracing factors. The greatness of the Iliad, 
it seems to me, is further, as Aristotle ob- 
served, in the ordering, in the structure. But 
in order to understand the functioning of the 
structure, it is further necessary to under- 
stand the philosophical premise underlying 
the selection and disposition of events. The 
Iliad is much more than a tale of a conflict of 
heroes, much more than a vigorously reported 
folklegend. The essential theme is not the 
individuals or the kingdoms but the passion, 


the passion of Wrath. It is the peculiar great- - 


ness of the Greek tradition that, to a concept 
at least as old as the wisdom of neolithic man, 
it gave enduring symbols, first in the works 
of Homer and later in the works of the Greek 
tragic poets. This concept is the concept of 
the necessary recovery of harmony in the uni- 
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verse. That the disturbance of metaphysical 
harmony is caused by “excess” is an idea 
widely familiar in the rituals of neolithic and 
bronze cultures. “Excess,” the disturbance of 
universal harmony, is, in the Iliad, the essen- 
tial theme. It disrupts both heaven and earth 
and, within the world recorded, all the 
nations, the living spirit and the ghost. Once 
the true energy is felt of that one powerful 
word opening the Iliad, the force and im- 
plication Ménin, there can no longer be a 
question, structurally, of the need for Book 
xxiv or of its being the necessary resolution 
implicit in the conception of the theme within 
a single, individual, and shaping mind. That 
there exist such picayune difficulties in Book 
xxIv as alterations in the description of 
Achilles’ house by the shore weigh as nothing 
against the evidence of balance and design 
and philosophical homogeneity. 

Exposition and rising action, crisis, climax 
and resolution, adroitly and ingeniously 
articulated as they are in the three sections 
of eight books each, indicate, to me, a con- 


‘scious, elaborate, and significant design. 


Granted no one may “prove” this work to 
be that of a single artist, I believe the prob- 
abilities all weigh toward this conclusion. 
That two or a dozen minds organized so inte- 
grated a structure over the various periods of 
time proposed by specialists in this or that 
field of philology or archaeology seems to me a 
much more improbable hypothesis to defend. 


Selection and Arrangement 


of Characters 


Deviserate, calculated structural balance 
seems to me to be evident not only in the 
unity of subject but also in the selection and 
arrangement of characters. Achilles, the hero 
by profession, is pitted against Hector, the 
hero by compulsion. Patroklos, the dutiful 
“brother” of Achilles contrasts with Paris, 
the dilatory brother of Hector. The old man, 
Nestor, among the Greeks balances the old 
man, Priam, among the Trojans. Agamemnon 
and Menelaus, in their mutual attitudes of 
dominance and devotion balance similar rela- 
tions between Sarpedon and Glaukos. Odys- 
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seus, the adviser of the Achaians, is echoed 
in Polydamas, the adviser of the Trojans. 
The proud, restless, valiant Diomedes is 
brother-type to the proud, glory-seeking, 
valiant Eneas. Helen, the beautiful, irresolute, 
remorseful Achaian is offset by the Trojan 
Andromache, tender, devoted, courageous. 
These offsets and balances in values and 
motives among characters at once generalized 
and particular, as inhabitants of the world in 
which the Wrath functions, seem to me too 
precise to be an accidental accumulation out 
of the invention of several composing minds. 
That the number of striking and memorable 
characters weighs neither for the Greeks or for 
the Trojans, this equilibrium among the 
actors seems, further, to indicate the same 
depth of philosophical conception evident in 
handling the unity of subject. This equi- 
librium contributes, as much as the skill in 
presenting them as individuals, to the evi- 
dence of a single, powerful and generous 
spirit as well as single, orderly and ordering 
mind working upon its chosen materials. 


Progression of Climaxes 


Conscious sTRUCTURE is apparent also, I 
think, in the moments selected for the climax 
of each book. I: Zeus, having made his promise 
goes to sleep. II; the mass of Trojan heroes 
will best be represented by Sarpedon and 
Glaukos; here begins the “proxy” device. 
III: could Paris be found, the Wrath would be 
checked for lack of a situation in which to 
operate. IV: many both of Trojans and 
Achaians are slain; here is the first shallow 
wave of the doom. V: Hera and Athena are 
ever watchful; here is the second wave of 
foreboding. VI: Hector prays Zeus for de- 
liverance of Troy; here is the dramatic irony. 
VII: all are in suspense and fear; here, ap- 
proaching the end of the first set of eight 
books, the foreboding has already poured 
through the hearts of all men. VIII: now the 
Greeks in peril watch the fires of the Trojans 
camped on the plain: here is the true dramatic 
preparation for reversal of fortune. Book after 
book the poet, in the conclusion selected for 
each book, moves forward the exposition, to 
the end of Book VIII, to lines of such majesty 
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they linger in the memories of nearly three 
thousand years. 

What of the progress toward crisis, in the 
middle set of eight books? Here again, the 
conclusions of each book pace forward. IX: 
the Greeks will fight again. X: the Greeks 
pour libations to Athena. XI: Patroklos 
dresses the wounds of the fallen Greeks. XII: 
the Trojans storm the Greek ships. XIII: the 
two armies, equally matched, struggle for 
advantage. XIV: the Achaians grow stronger. 
XV: the Achaians are pressed to the utmost. 
XVI: Hector hears from Patroklos the 
prophecy of doom. The first set of eight 
books ends in a sustained suspense. In this 
middle set of eight books, suspense has be- 
come prophecy. At each of these two points, 
as before observed, Hector is present, as his 
ghost will hover over the third point, the end 
of the final set of eight books. 

So far, in the simple itemization of last 
incidents, it can be observed that the conclu- 
sion of each book moves forward the general 
situation; and only at the turns of action, in 
Book vm and Book xvi is the specific theme 
brought forward to end-position. 

The conclusions for each of the books in 
the final set of eight close in upon the central 
action even as the content of each book closes 
in upon the climax. XVII: the Greeks retreat 
with the body of Patroklos. XVIII: the armor 
of Achilles is prepared, made, significantly, 
by a god. XIX: Xanthos, the supernatural, 
god-reared horse, prophesies Achilles’ death. 
XX: Achilles tramples the Trojans. XXI: 
while the Trojans flee within the city, 
Achilles is beguiled by Apollo. XXII: 
Andromache mourns Hector. XXIII: Achil- 
les makes a further gesture of conciliation 
toward Agamemnon. XXIV: the funeral 
rites for Hector are completed. Just as the 
final set of eight books comprise the “‘act™ of 
Achilles, so the conclusions of each book 
within. the set underscore this situation up to 
the book narrating the slaying of Hector. 
From then on, the conclusions of each book 


‘take on an added significance in the light of 


what has already been observed in the spac- 
ing and manipulation of the two figures, 
Achilles and Hector. In the final four books 
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of climax and resolution, the individual book 
climaxes read XXI: Achilles; XXII: Hector; 
XXIII: Achilles; XXIV: Hector. This struc’ 
tural equilibrium is a minor but nevertheless, 
I think, functioning reinforcement of the 
sense of balance, of harmony restored, the 
more profound aspects of which have already 
been noted. 


The Design of Emotional 
Stresses 


ArcuMent from analogy has its admitted 
dangers. I risk assuming that analogy between 
one art and another has less margin for error 
than, for instance, analogies between physical 
sciences and social sciences where analogy 
may more often becloud than illuminate. 
Since the form of the play has long been ad- 
mitted as providing useful analogies for the 
study of the epic, in that the ordering and dis- 
posal of events follow a curve satisfying and 
persuasive to the intellect and the imagina- 
tion, I risk the further hypothesis that the 
ordering and disposal of emotional stresses in 
an epic may be analogous to the ordering and 
disposal of emotional stresses in the larger 
forms of musical composition. To demonstrate 
the emotional ordering, the alternations of 
forte and piano, the range from andante to 
vivace, the satisfactory proportions of theme 
and variation is not, in any way, comparable 
to a scientific report on the arc of a metal 
pendulum. Nevertheless, I think an attempt 
to indicate this aspect of a total epic design 
assists the understanding and appreciation of 
the complex orders within the epic poem. 

I have read and re-read the Iliad both in 
the Greek and in various English translations 
at intervals over some fifteen years. The 
meditations which led to the drafting of the 
chart which accompanies this section of my 
notes on the Iliad had not crystalized into 
hypothesis when I began the charting. The 
chart was, itself, an experiment and I did not 
know what answer, if any, it might give or 
suggest. I began, in a new reading of the 
Iliad, a chart of emotional intensities above 
and below a median line. I chose as the median 
line the passages concerned with assemblies 
and conversations in which there was no 
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violent pitch of excitement or super-stress of 
either anger or sorrow. 

Having completed the diagram of stresses 
above and below the median line, I then ob- 
served that it presented four major divisions: 
(1) the comparatively level position between 
extremes in Books 1 through v; (2) the dom- 
inance of quiet and sorrow, which I had dia- 
grammed below the median line, in Books v1 
through 1x; (3) in Books x through xiv the 
increase of excitement, which I had dia- 
grammed above the median line and, further, 
that this section is flanked by two humorous 
themes, the escapade of Dolon in Book x and 
the ruse of Hera in Book x1v; (4) in Books xv 
through xxiv the increasing stress above the 
median line, first to the crisis, followed by a 
brief drop, a catch-breath, and then the last 
tremendous upsweep to climax, in the slaying 
of Hector, succeeded by a gradual and regular 
recession of excitement. This gradual reces- 
sion, as the Iliad closes, seems to me analogous 
to the emotional effect of the resolution of 
chords in a traditional symphony. 

If there is, as there is some reason to assume, 
a psychological and physiological basis im- 
pelling the rhythms and stresses in both 
music and poetry, the possibility that a poem 
of magnitude might, in the mind of a power- 
ful poet, follow a design of emotional stresses 
similar to that perfected, in a later time, by 
masters of music does not seem to me fan- 
tastic. Such terms as allegro, andante and 
scherzo are both sufficiently particular and 
usefully abstract to represent the successive 
movements of the poem which prepares, 
stirs, entertains, and excites the audience to 
that pitch of attention capable of acceding 
to and enduring the vast energy of the climax. 

The first fourteen books seem none too 
many to establish, in the emotions, a capacity 
for appreciating as well as enduring the 
“excess” of passion, the upheaval of Heaven 
and Hell (“and the Lord of the Underworld, 
Aidoneos, had terror in hell and leapt from 
his throne in terror’—20.61), the clamor of 
the elements, the battle of the gods and all the 
volcanic explosions of the Wrath which oc- 
cupy the closing ten books. Because there ap- 
pears tome to be this design of (andalso upon) 
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EXPERIMENTAL CHART OF EMOTIONAL STRESSES IN THE ILIAD 


the emotions, I reiterate my hypothesis for 
the organic necessity in the disputed book, 
Book xxiv. Whether or not my chart or any 
other can represent it successfully, the work 
is skilful in its provocation of emotion, in its 
timed release of tension in neutral events and 


in humor, in its variation within the dominant 
areas of single emotional coloring and in- 
tensity. When a maximum of fury has been 
maintained through eight books, xv through 
xxl, the time-factor functioning in any re- 
laxation from the pitch of fury, it seems to me, 
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could not operate in less scope thari the two 
books of the gradual resolution provide. Such 
a statement is, I realize, more in the nature of 
an appreciation than an argument; but it may 
be an appreciation worth recording. 

A subject of “vast size” is granted, as in 
the dissection and classification of the parts 
of a living organism, capable of examination 
verging toward infinite possibility. In these 
notes I have suggested that, in the choice 
and disposal of the varieties of interest and 
diversity of episodes which Aristotle re- 
marked as gain in grandeur, it is the control 
exercised and the designs perfectly executed 
which are the inner core and source of the 
grandeur. 

In tracing the outer and inner designs 
which control the unity of subject, in noting 
design in the selection and arrangement of 
characters, in noting a further design in the 
progression of minor climaxes within the 
major movement, in suggesting a recognizable 
structure of emotional stresses, I have been 





ANON. 


working toward evidence. This evidence 
suggests to me a conclusion, as the most likely 
of probabilities, that the Iliad is the work of a 
single, magnificently coherent mind and 
imagination. Against the volumes of linguistic 
and archaeological speculation on the material 
within the Iliad, it seems to me that direct 
examination and observation of the struc- 
tural unity of the poem, the symmetry of 
movement and stress in their organic service 
to the theme weigh the scale considerably in 
favor of the hypothesis that the Iliad is the 
work of a single composer. 

Whether or not these notes persuade others 
that in the structure of the poem itself is 
found the only unquestionable evidence of 
its being the creation of one mind operating 
upon traditional materials, these notes may 
perhaps serve as a footnote, a footnote upon 
Aristotle’s comment that “the structure” of 
the poem is as perfect as can be and the ac- 
tion . . . as nearly as possible one action.” 





———— Liber Animalium 


LAUS GALLINAE 


ADE ap FrormMicaM, 0 piger, inquit 
Solomon. Longe absit a nobis hominis 
tam sancti gloriam detractare sed fieri potest 
ut historiae naturalis parum peritus esset. 
Num scivit formicam istam servam esse? 
Ecquis servam aemulari velit? Potius igitur 
consideremus gallinam, columen annonae. An 
quis diligentior? Prima luce, sicut milites 
Caesariani, ad opera perficienda egreditur. 
Diem octonarum horarum aspernatur. Num- 
quam postulat ut die Saturni feriae sint. 
Totam ad munera sua se dedit tamquam haud 
insciens artem longam, vitam brevem esse. In 
diem vivit, sicut sapiens Epicureus. Semper 
gaudet, sicut nos admonuit Sanctus Paulus. 
Omne quidem ovum suum ovatione prose- 
quitur neque de trecentesimo minus laetatur 
quam quo tempore, primo ovo parvulo edito, 
de cacumine vicino voce virginali cacophoniam 
novam profudit. Heri pulla, hodie gallina! 
Vero sed nondum_ mater, quam ad dig- 


. nitatem via longa est. Scilicet quaevis felis, 


unum si catulum peperit, statim mater fit, 
sed gallina, uno ovo edito, mater non fit. 
Immo vero necesse est usque parere dum 
summo taedio superetur. Sequuntur petu- 
lantia febrilis et cupido dira dormiendi. Qua 
re cognita, muliercula rustica, si recte suadet 
noster Plinius, luna nova numero impari 
ova supponit. Deinde labor incipit somnu- 
lentus incubandi. Tempus non iam fugit, 
potius trahitur. Natura festinare nescit. 
Tandem vicensimo die, ovis ruptis, pulluli in 
lucem prodeunt, sole se siccant, suaviter 
pipilant neque refert si sunt anatini vel an- 
serini. Nihilo minus gallina nostra mamma 
facta est. Trepidatione dulci afficitur, se 
circumagit, huc illuc spatiatur, obiurgat, 
blanditur, plumis inhorrescit, pulvere se 
volvit. Tandem fessa sub alas pullulos caros 
vesperi colligit. Merito requiescit. 
ANON. 














— Archaeology 


In a lonely swamp, close to the shore of the Mediterranean, 
lie the ruins of a very ancient Italic temple. 


Swamp Goddess 


William Clark Salyer >t 


HE RIVER LIRIS tumbles and dances 

along an inland valley of south central 
Italy until, near Cassino, it swings to the 
south and plunges into a gorge. Here it is walled 
on the left by Roccamonfina, an extinct vol 
cano, and on the right by the Vescian hills. 
Issuing again, it becomes a deep, disarmingly 
quiet stream, which winds across the Vescian 
plain to the Mediterranean. 


Aurunci 


At most periops of history the fertile 
Vescian plain has been an illfavored place to 
live. The Liris,' placid enough in summer, 
sometimes in seasons of heavy rain pours over 
its banks and floods the flatlands, and, except 
when an aggressive central government has 
ditched it competently, the water lingers to 
damage crops, and forms swamps in which 
malarial mosquitoes breed. 

’ To this part of Italy, early in the Iron age, 
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came a migrant people called Aurunci in 
Latin, Avisones in Greek» At one time they 
must have been numerous and powerful. 
Ausonia is frequently used as a poetic name 
for all Italy, though it appears impossible to 
determine to what extent this wsage is 
grounded in forgotten fact. But by the time 
the connected history of Italy begins we find 
them contained within the few square miles 
of the Vescian plain, where the pressure of 
more vigorous tribes had driven them. 

The Romans, who began to meddle in their 
affairs about 340 B.c., tell us of three cities of 
the Ausonians: Ausona, Vescia, and Min- 
turnae. Time has dealt harshly with them. 
Ausona has vanished completely. The village 
of Ausonia, in’ the hills to the north, is 
modern and no one has reported ancient 
habitations on its site; while such surviving 
placenames as Mare Ausonium, Montes 
Aurunci, Via Ausonia, Ausente (a torrent 
which feeds the Liris), Ponte Ronaco (i.e. 
Aurunco, a second-century a.p. Roman via- 
duct), and Rongolisi (<*Aurun colisium, a 
modern farm settlement near the Via Appia), 
recall the Ausonian people rather than the 
lost city, as do such names as Ausonius, 
Aurunculus, and Aurunculeius. 

The names Montes Vescini, for the hills 
on the right bank of the Liris, Ager Vescinus, 
for the plain, and Aquae Vescinae, for the 
hot springs of Suio, survived through the 
classical period, but Vescia itself appears to 
have vanished with Ausona. There is on the 
slope of Roccamonfina, to be sure, a town 
named Suessa Aurunca (to distinguish it 
from Suessa Pometia and from Suessula), 
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Tue VesciAn PLAIN, THE RIVERBS, A 


Tue River Lins winps ACROss THE AGER VESCINUS MUCH AS IT DID TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO. IN 
THE CENTER, A FISH-NET AND ITS REFLECTION IN THE GLASSY WATER; ON EITHER BANK, MODERN ROADS 
WHICH LEAD FROM THE HIGHWAY TO THE SEA; TO LEFT OF CENTER, OPPOSITE THE FISH-NET AND CLOSE TO 
THE ROAD, A PORMLESS MASS OF ROMAN CONCRETE, REMAINS OF AN IMPERIAL TEMPLE, UNDER WHICH LIE 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE TEMPLE OF DgA MARrICA; IN THE FOREGROUND, THE PARAPET OF THE TENTH’ 
CENTURY TOWER OF PAnpotro Capopirerro, Prince Or CAPUA, FROM WHICH THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS 
TAKEN; IN THE BACKGROUND, SLIGHTLY TO THE RIGHT OF CENTER, PROMINENT TWIN CLUMPS OF (EUCALYP’ 
TUS) TREES MARKING THE SITE OF THE OLDEST SUSPENSION BRIDGE IN Europe (BUILT IN 18209, DESTROYED 





, AND THE TEMPLE OF MARICA. 


IN 1944) AND OF A MODERN BRIDGE BESIDE IT (DESTROYED IN 1944), AND ALSO OF THE AUSONIAN AND 
RoMAN ciry OF MimtrurNaAz. THE MepITERRANEAN IS IMMEDIATELY AT THE CAMERA’S BACK. THE 
SACRED GROVE OF MARICA HAS VANISHED; YOU ARE LOOKING AT WHAT IS LEFT OF THE INFAMOUS Min- 
TURNESE MARSHES, NOW LARGELY RECLAIMED BY DRAINAGE CANALS. 

To TAKE THIS PICTURB, YOU WOULD HAVE HAD TO RISE AND DRESS BY CANDLELIGHT, AND GO TO THE SPOT 
BEFORE SUNRISE, BECAUSE WITH THE FIRST RAYS OF THE SUN A BREEZE SPRINGS UP AND RUFFLES THE WATER, 
AND THE REFLECTIONS ARE LOST; BUT YOU CANNOT TAKE THIS PICTURE NOW, BECAUSE PANDOLFO's TOWER 


WAS COMPLETELY DESTROYED IN 1944. 
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which has been continuously occupied since 
the coming of the Romans. Someone, noting 
a resemblance, has suggested that Suessa was 
formerly Vescia. As Suessa appears on the 
stage only after Vescia has left it, and no one 
has fixed upon a better site, the suggestion 
may have merit. It would have more if pre- 
Roman remains should be discovered there. 
Still another suggestion is that Vescia lay 
where the Roman colony of Sinuessa was later 
established, and that Suessa Aurunca was 
built upon the ruins of Ausona. It is also 
possible that Ausona or Vescia lay within 
the area affected by Roccamonfina’s erup- 
tion of 269 B.c., and that the remains of 
either or both are to be sought under the 
deposit of scoriae from that eruption. 


Minturnae 


MINTURNAE HAS FARED BETTER. A Roman 
colony was settled there in 295 B.c. and pros- 
pered through the republican and imperial 
periods. The site was abandoned toward the 
end of the sixth century A.p., but its identity 
has never been lost, and modern excavations 
have given us substantial knowledge of it. 
Jotham Johnson, digging there for the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum in 1931- 
1934, laid bare the Roman forum, theater 
cavea and stage, and a temple precinct, as 
well as lesser finds, and also sections of forti- 
fication walls.? Part of the walls, in carefully 
squared tufa, are clearly those of the colony of 
295 B.C.; other sections, in crudely, shaped 
limestone, are equally clearly pre-Roman, and 
Johnson claims to have delimited the Au- 
sonian oppidum,’ which would seem to clamor 
for attention from the excavator’s spade. 

More than thirty passages in ancient litera- 
ture mention a notable episode in the career 
of Marius when, fleeing from Sulla, he was 
cornered and captured in the paludes Min- 
turnenses, the swamps which bordered the 
lower Liris, and taken to Minturnae for 
judgment. In the end the city fathers helped 
him flee to safety, rather than murder him. A 
ship waited at the mouth of the Liris, and a 
party set out to escort Marius and his bag- 
gage across the swamps to the sea. But the 
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route passed through the sacred grove of a 
topical goddess named Marica, where the 
sacred law held that nothing which was 
taken into the sanctuary might ever be 
taken out. To go around would have lost 
valuable time and courted disaster. The 
dilemma was solved by a citizen who, risking 
the offense to the goddess, picked up Marius’ 
baggage and carried it through the grove and 
out the other side, and Marius got safely 
away to Africa. This was in 88 B.c. 


Marica 


Who was THIs Marica? Vergil associates 
her with Laurentum, and an inscription to 
her has been found at Pisaurum; but nearly 
all the classical passages refer to the cult at the 
Liris mouth. Her status in the pantheon 
puzzled ancient antiquarians, who attempted 
to link her to Venus or Diana. So Servius 
mentions a tradition that Venus had a shrine 
next to that of Marica, with a Greek inscrip- 
tion to Pontié Aphrodfté;‘and a scholium on 
St. Augustine states that Marica was really 
Diana but that the people of Minturnae 
called her Marica because her statue, stolen 
from Cumae, had arrived by sea. 

This insistence that Marica be connected 
with the sea appears to be based on the as- 
sumption that the name is equivalent to 
marina and to be interpreted as dea Marica, 
meaning literally “goddess of the sea.”’ Cer- 
tainly the location of her shrine, plainly fixed 
by the classical references near the river 
mouth, offers no objection to this view, and 
modern scholars generally have seen no 
reason to contest it. 

But there are classical allusions which be- 
cloud the picture. Vergil, introducing the 
“Laurentian nymph Marica” into the mythol- 
ogy of Latium, makes her wife of Faunus 
and mother of Latinus (Aeneid 7.45-49). 
Servius, commenting on this passage, explains 
that Marica did not reside at Laurentum but 
at Minturnae, that by poetic license she was 
here substituted for Fauna. In another place, 
where Vergil called Latinus grandchild of the 
sun (Aeneid 12.164), Servius says that he was 
alluding to the Hesiodic tradition that 
Latinus was born to Ulysses and Circe, and 




















SWAMP GODDESS 


adds that Marica was sometimes identified 
with Circe, an assertion supported by 
Lactantius. Circe in her literary tradition is a 
nature nymph as well as a sorceress, and she 
was worshipped at the promontory of Circeii 
on the coast of southern Latium. She was, in 
turn, popularly confused with Angitia, a 
nature goddess of the Marsi at Lake Fucinus, 
who charmed snakes and healed snake-bites 
with her knowledge of roots, herbs, poisons, 
and charms. Fauna and her counterpart at 
Rome, the Bona Dea, also had a character in 
keeping with this tradition. 

The readiness of Servius and other ancient 
commentators to confuse these spirits of wild 
places, Marica with Diana, Fauna, or Circe, 
and Circe with Angitia, may well have 
sprung from parallels between their cult 
observances and the special spheres of power 
attributed to them. Since these attributes are 
quite different from those of marine divinities, 
the explanation of Marica as a sea goddess 
should be questioned anew as often as fresh 
evidence can be brought to bear. In this in- 
stance it appears that neither archaeology nor 
linguistics has been fully exploited. 


Mingazzini’s Contribution 


Mopern Exporers have had no difficulty 
in locating the site of Marica’s shrine. The 
ancient grove has disappeared, but an island 
of solid ground in the marshes, on the right 
bank of the Liris a few hundred feet from 
the sea, shows remains of ancient construc- 
tion whose connection with the cult was 
suspected long ago. In 1926, Amedeo Maiuri, 
Superintendent of Antiquities for Campania 
and the Molise, organized excavations there, 
whose results, abundantly confirming the 
attribution, were in due course published by 
one of his disciples, Paolino Mingazzini.‘ 

To this spot the early dwellers in the 
Vescian plain came to worship. Before there 
was a temple, there must have been simply 
an altar in a clump of trees, before which they 
performed their rituals of devotion and 
displayed their ex-votos, crude figurines 
and little gifts of pottery. To judge from 
those archaic objects which have been pre- 
served, this practice had been going on per- 
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haps as early as the seventh century B.c. 

The cult grew in importance, and at the 
end of the sixth century a house was built 
for the goddess. This was an Italic temple of 
conventional design; the excavators restore it 
as a single-cell temple, with walls of timber 
and crude brick on a stone foundation, with 
two wooden columns in antis, pronaos and 
shallow opisthodomus, decorated with the 
gaily-colored terracotta roof-tiles and ante- 
fixes of the period. When the votive offerings 
and other gifts became so numerous as to im- 
pede traffic, the ministers of the cult dug pits 
beside the temple and buried them there, and 
the excavators recovered large deposits of 
them. 

The ex-votos are of familiar types: whole 
figures, and many separate heads and frag- 
ments, of worshippers who had prayed for 
some beneficence and, satisfied that their 
prayers were answered, had dedicated images 
of themselves frozen in a gesture of perpetual 
devotion to the goddess. From the simple 
remains at least a negative deduction may be 
drawn: there is nothing among the finds 
peculiarly appropriate to a goddess of the 
stormy sea; and there is nothing inappro- 
priate to a nature divinity of the type of 
Fauna or Angitia, at whose shrine a sufferer 
might beg relief from injury or stubborn 
illness. 

The temple was repaired as the ravages of 
time and tempest made it necessary. New 
terracotta ornaments were made to replace 
broken ones; a worshipper named C. Carulius 
presented the goddess with an ex-voto in the 
third century s.c. and his dedicatory inscrip- 
tion was found; Livy tells us that the grove 
of Marica was “touched from the sky” —that 
is, struck by lightning—in 207 B.c., but he 
neglects to state whether the bolt caused a 
fire or whether the grove or temple was dam- 
aged. A map of the Ager Vescinus accom- 
panying the manuscript text of Hyginus 
Gromaticus shows a temple, lying near the 
mouth of the Liris, which may well be that 
of Marica. The minor finds enable us to trace 
the fortunes of the institution down through 
the reign of Tiberius. After that there is a 
break in the tradition. 
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Language 


WHAT CAN LINGUISTIC contribute to the 
problem? The name Marica, like Aurunci, is 
formed with the Italic adjective sufix <o-, 
which is familiar enough. But here it is of 
special interest inasmuch as R. S. Conway 
has observed® that tribes which formed their 
ethnic adjectives with the suffix -no- became 
dominant at a later period than those which 
used the suffix -co- (Volsci, Hernici, Aurunci; 
cf. Marica, Massicus, Glanica), and that the 
co tribes frequently inhabited less ‘desirable 
areas because more powerful peoples had 
forced them from the richer lands. Specifically 
in the case of the Vol(u)sci, Conway derives 
the name from *volus equivalent to Greek 
hélos ‘marsh’; the Volsci would thus be 
‘marsh-folk,’ as would also be the people 
named in Greek Helésykoi, who inhabited 
marshes near the sea in Liguria. Exactly 
parallel to this formation is the Italic name of 
the Marici, also found. in Liguria, formed 
with the same root and suffix as Marica. If 
the Marici are also marshfolk, here is con- 
firmation of the semantic interpretation of 
Marica’s name which we are about to propose. 

The root of Marica appears to be the same 
as that of mare ‘sea.’ But must this root al- 
ways have the same meaning? Its cognates 
frequently denote swamp or marsh rather 
than sea. Compare Old High German muor 
‘marsh,, Old Dutch maere ‘marsh,’ German 
Marsch, and English marsh (< Anglo-Saxon 
mersc, merisc), marish, morass, mere, and 
moor. The Latin mariscus, from a Germanic 
root combined with the -co suffix, means 
‘marsh plant, rush.” French has marais 
‘swamp.’ It would appear that Marica’s 
name could pertain to marsh as well as to sea. 

Scholars do not agree on the etymology of 
mare. Walde® mentions the root *marya- 
‘sea, boundary," but also cites the suggestions 
of others: morior ‘die’ (>mors, mortuus, 
morbus; cf. Greek brotés ‘mortal,’ Irish 
marb, Welsh marw ‘dead,’ Lithuanian mirti 
“die,” maras ‘pest,’ Lettish méris ‘pest’), *mer 
‘gleam’ (>Latin merus ‘pure’; cf. Greek 
marmafré ‘gleam,’ marméreos ‘shining,’ Maira 
‘dog-star,” Sanscrit mérici-h ‘ray of light, 
mirage,’ Anglo-Saxon 4-merian ‘clarify’), and 
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*mer(a*)- ‘crush’ (>Latin marced ‘wither,’ 
marcidus ‘faded’, marcor ‘rottenness,’ fraces 
‘olive mash,” Greek maraind ‘quench,’ maraf- 
nomai ‘die out, wither,’ marasmés “decay,” 
amérgé ‘olive mash,” Irish mraich >braich, 
Welsh brag ‘malt,’ Irish brén, Welsh braen 
‘rotten,’ Lithuanian mifkti “be soaked,” Little 
Russian morokva ‘swamp’). 

The semantic connotations of these groups 
of words, any or all of which may be related to 
mare, present three concepts which can be 
applied to swamp or marshlands in general, 
and in particular to the marsh in which 
Marica’s shrine was located: gleaming, bril- 
liance (as of sun reflected on water); disease, 
pestilence, death (poisonous snakes and 
plants, malaria); withering, rotten, swampy. 

If then we discard the traditional inter- 
pretation of Marica as a dialectal form of 
marina ‘of the sea,’ assert that Marica means 
rather ‘of the marsh,’ and translate (dea) 
Marica as “Goddess of the Marsh,” and 
understand her to be a nature goddess, the 
mysterious spirit of all the varied animal and 
plant life of the paludes Minturnenses and of 
the malarial fevers that then as now were 
prevalent along the lower Liris, we find 
friendly acquiescence in the archaeological 
evidence and, if not absolute confirmation, at 
least strong support in the many linguistic 
analogies; and the location, in this paragon of 
Italian swamps, hardly admits of anything 
else. This explanation of Marica’s name is the 
only one which fits all the evidence, and it 
fits it perfectly.” 


Decline and Fall 


We HAve sgEn that after the time of 
Tiberius the evidence lapses. During the 
Flavian period a villa was erected in the 
grove, which indicates that the tabu was no 
longer effective and probably that the cult 
was all but forgotten. It is not difficult to 
understand that a primitive, purely local 
goddess like Marica should have lost her 
influence in the imperial period, when the 
oriental mystery religions were supplanting 
even the great Greco-Roman pantheon. In 
Trajan’s reign a new temple was built on the 
foundations of the old, and dedicated to Isis 
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and Osiris, as an inscription of 139 A.p. tells 
us. Isis had come to be widely accepted 
throughout the Mediterranean world with a 
great variety of attributes, being, among other 
things, a goddess of sickness and health, of 
magic and prophecy, of women and child- 
birth. Thus she could have have been sub- 
stituted for Marica without much violence to 
the significance of the sacred grove, if any- 
one still cared for its significance. The inscrip- 
tion mentions also sfnnaoi theof. Perhaps 
Marica was included among these “gods 
sharing the temple.” This temple in turn was 
abandoned about the time of Marcus 
Aurelius; and so ended more than eight cen- 
turies of worship in the grove. 


Notes 


1 The inland portion of the Liris is now called the Liri; 
the lower reach, through the Ager Vescinus is called the 
Garigliano (<Gaurianus Mons). Allied troops who in 
1944 crossed it under fire from German positions around 
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Castelforte (“Little Cassino”) have reason to remember 
the Garigliano. 

Roccamonfina, noticeably greater than Vesuvius, last 
erupted in 269 s.c. (Orosius 4. 4. 4). Its ancient name is 
not certain; it apparently was considered part of Mons 
Massicus, but one manuscript drawing labels it MONS 
ARICVS. 

2 Jotham Johnson, Excavations at Minturnae, Volume 
1. “Monuments of the Republican Forum” (Philadel- 
phia 1935). 

3 Ibid., pages 1-2. See further Johnson's article “Min- 
turnae™ in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, RE, Supplementband 
vu. 
* Paolino Mingazzini, “Il Santuario della dea Marica 
alle foci del Garigliano,"* Monumenti antichi 37 (1938) 
693-986. 

5 R.S. Conway, Italic Dialects (Cambridge 1897), 283 
and ix note 3; CAH 4.456-460. 

$ Alois Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch?, s.v. mare. 

7 The argument is presented in fuller detail in my doc- 
toral dissertation, Marica, Goddess of the Auruncians 
(Pittsburgh 1939), of which typescript copies have been 
deposited with the University of Pittsburgh library. An 
abstract was published in the University of Pittsburgh 
Bulletin, Volume 36, No, 4 (January 15, 1940). 





AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


THE current crop of announcements 
concerning the American Academy in 
Rome and its School of Classical Studies will 
hearten all classicists. Mr. Laurance Page 
Roberts of Philadelphia, a graduate of Prince- 
ton University (B.A., 1929), and a veteran 
of the Pennsylvania Museum, China, the 
Brooklyn Museum (1934-1942), and the U. S. 
Army (Signal Corps, 1942-1946), has been 
appointed Director of the Academy, and as- 
sumed the duties on November 1. He spent 
December and January in Rome, and is now 
back in this country with plans for the re- 
sumption of normal full activity at the Acad- 
emy. He will return to Rome at the end of 
April. 

Dr. Frank E. Brown has been appointed 
Professor in Charge of the School of Classical 
Studies and Director of Excavations. Dr. 
Brown took his Ph.D. at Yale University, is a 
former Fellow of the Schoo) and a former 
member of the staff of Yale’s memorable ex- 


cavations at Dura-Europos in Syria. During 
the war he served with the State Department 
in the Near East, and since his release from 
government service has been serving the 
Syrian government as Director of Antiqui- 
ties. Syria has agreed to accept his resignation 
in time for him to reach Rome for the opening 
of the school year in October. 

Most immediately exciting is the an- 
nouncement that the Summer Sessions at the 
Rome School will be resumed this summer, 
under the direction of Henry T. Rowell. Pro- 
fessor Rowell is a graduate of Yale, a former 
student of the School, and a former member 
of the Dura-Europos staff. He has directed 
three previous Summer Sessions of the School, 
in 1937, 1938 and 1939. During the war he 
served in the U. S. Army, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, and in recognition of his 
services Prince Umberto appointed him 
Cavaliere Ufficiale della Corona d'Italia. He is 
now Professor of Latin and Chairman of the 
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Classics Department at the Johns Hopkins 
University, and Editor of the American 
Journal of Philology. 

Professor Rowell will offer a compre- 
hensive course in Roman civilization from 
the earliest times to the reign of Constantine, 
based on the actual monuments extant in and 
near Rome, and including Ostia, Tivoli, and 
Horace’s Sabine Farm. An advertisement in 
this issue gives additional details and an es- 
timate of the expenses. Room and board, at 
$25.00 per week per person, will be available 
at the Academy for those who wish them; 
in the present times of scarcity students are 
invited to bring with them, to eke out School 
rations, two pounds of coffee, two pounds of 
sugar, and a DDT “bomb”; as well as all 
soap, toothpaste and other toilet articles they 
will need during the summer, and all neces- 
sary clothing. : 

The Academy has reserved twenty berths, 
tourist class, on the Saturnia, due to sail from 
New York for Naples on June 27. The session 
will begin when students making this cross- 
ing reach Rome. Note the desirability of 
making application early. 

To students attending and satisfactorily 
completing this course the School issues a 
certificate, signed by the Director of the 
Academy and by the Director of the Summer 
Session, recommending that graduate schools 
in America grant six credits toward ad- 
vanced degrees to students awarded the cer- 
tificate. In nearly all graduate schools this 
certificate is accepted without question for 
six-credit evaluation; however, prudence sug- 
gests that prospective students obtain prior 
approval from their department heads, whose 
decisions will influence graduate schoolaction. 

The Academy has applied for a concession 
to excavate a suitable ancient site in Etruscan 
territory, in the neighborhood of Viterbo. It 
is likely that the concession will have been 
granted by the time this notice appears in 
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print, and that announcement concerning the 
site itself will have been made; in the mean- 
time, the policy has been established, and 
future students will be able to take part in 
actual excavations on Italian soil. The mag- 
nitude of this boon to the study and teaching 
of the Classics in America could hardly be 
exaggerated. 

During the present year the Academy, un- 
damaged by war, has been under the Acting 
Directorship of Charles Rufus Morey of 
Princeton University, Cultural Attaché of 
the American Embassy in Rome, and open 
to any students who wish to use its library 
and other facilities. A number of veterans 
have been studying there. Professor A. W. 
Van Buren, who remained in Rome through- 
out the war and had the unusual experience 
of being permitted, though an enemy alien, 
to go about his usual duties, has now retired; 
but he continues to be active in School af- 
fairs. He is working on the manuscript of a 
supplement to Dessau and is continuing his 
cataloguing of antiquities deposited in the 
Academy museum. Colonel de Daehn will 
remain in charge of the library until the ap- 
pointment of a permanent librarian. The 
Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, 
suspended during the war, will resume again; 
Professor Clarence W. Mendell of Yale Uni- 
versity is editing the new volume. 

The scale of fellowships for the regular 
winter sessions at the Academy is being re- 
vised and full announcement is to be made in 
due course. In the meantime persons inter- 
ested may write, for information on this or 
any other subject concerning attendance at 
the Academy, to Miss Mary T. Williams, 
Executive Secretary, American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
It has been determined that veterans enrolled 
in the winter sessions of the Academy will be 
eligible for educational benefits under the 
“G. I. Bill.” 





In May— 


WHAT LANGUAGE DO YOU SPEAK? 
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Poison and Murder in Rome 


Cicero’s Pro Cluentio: 


An Ancient Cause Célébre 
E. C. Woodley, M.A., F.R. Hist. S. 


ANY OF OUR present literary forms 

have their prototypes in the rich 
literature of Greece and Rome. This applies 
even to various kinds of novels and stories to 
which we frequently apply the term “mod- 
ern. 
The far beginnings of the popular romantic 
novel of to-day are to be found in such erotic 
tales as those told by Achilles Tatius and 
Longus and particularly the Golden Ass of 
Apuleius with its charming short story of 
Cupid and Psyche. The chief differences be- 
tween these ancient tales of love and adven- 
ture and their modern counterparts is that the 
former are more frank and realistic while the 
latter are suggestive of far more than meets 
the eye. 

The historical novel, one of the most satis- 
fying forms of story, did not begin with Sir 
Walter Scott. Its origin might conceivably be 
traced to that day in the fifth century B.c. 
when the returned Xenophon determined to 
tell the immortal story of the Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand Greeks as we may read it in 
the Anabasis. 

What of the modern mystery tale and the 
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story whose purpose is to produce the effect 
inimitably described by the ghost in Hamlet? 


“IT could a tale unfold whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young 
blood, 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres, 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part 

And each particular hair to stand on end 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 


There is no type of literature more popular 
to-day than the mystery and horror novel. 
This kind of story, as such, may not have 
taken distinct literary form in classical days, 
but it had its counterpart in reality in the 
amazing tale of human craft and wickedness 
which lies behind one of the most brilliant 
speeches of the Roman orator Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, and he unfolds it realistically as he 
conducts his defense of his client in Pro Clu 
entio. Before dealing with the method and line 
of argument followed by Cicero in a speech 
which won acquittal for his client, we shall 
bring together the threads of a story as com- 
plex and horrible as any told in the most mod- 
ern “thriller.” The sad feature of the story, 
however, is the fact that it is concerned with 
actual happenings and is not the figment of an 
agile brain. Once again truth is stranger and 
more terrible than fiction. 

Two Roman families are almost inextrica- 
bly mixed in the tragic drama which forms the 
background of Cicero's Pro Cluentio. The 
many incidents that enter into it throw a lurid 
light on social conditions and the moral laxity 
that prevailed in the closing years of the Ro 
man republic. 

The families concerned in the series of epi- 
sodes to which Cicero's great speech is related 
are those of Cluentius and Oppianicus, both 
of the town of Larinum. 
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The head of the family of Cluentius some 
years before the tragic sequence began had 
married a woman named Sassia, who, as the 
years passed, proved as utterly amoral and 
unprincipled as Lucretia Borgia in a later age, 
with whom she has many afhnities—includ- 
ing an unfortunate knowledge of the use of 
poison as a means of solving social problems. 

Of this marriage there were born two chil- 
dren at least, A. Cluentius Habitus, the de- 
fendant in the famous trial, and a daughter 
Cluentia, who married M. Aurius Melinus. 
Sassia’s first crime, so far as we know, was a 
passion which she developed for her son-in- 
law, who must have possessed some unusually 
attractive qualities. So extreme did the in- 
fatuation of Sassia for this man become that 
she finally induced him to divorce his wiie, 
her daughter, and marry her, an act for which 
he paid a high price later when the affections 
of Sassia were diverted to another suitor. 


The Villain of the Piece 


Tue Most peepty dyed villain of the story, 
however, was a member of another Roman 
family, with many dark blots on its escutch- 
eon, Oppianicus. This man proved even more 
degenerate than Sassia and, as a man, had 
more weapons at his disposal to work his evil 
ends. It was an unhappy day for the members 
of both families when Sassia and Oppianicus 
met and became mutually attracted. 

Oppianicus seems to have begun his evil 
career under the suspicion of having poisoned 
his first wife, who was an aunt of A. Cluentius 
Habitus, Cicero's client, and thus a sister-in- 
law of Sassia. There is no suggestion that Sas- 
sia had anything to do with this. He was also 
suspected, on some reasonable grounds, of 
having had a hand in the murder of M. Aur- 
ius, a kinsman of Aurius Melinus, whom Sas- 
sia married as her second husband. It would 
appear that, even at this stage, Oppianicus 
was Clearing the field of all who might stand 
in the way of his ultimate marriage with Sas- 
sia, although many more evil deeds were to 
blacken his record before this was accom- 
plished. 

Having removed his first wife by poison, 
Oppianicus looked about him for a profitable 
second marriage. It may, of course, have been 
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in his mind already and have proved a motive 
for his evil act. He found the person whom he 
desired in Magia, the daughter of a rich 
widow of Larinum named Dinaea. Their mar- 
riage was of short duration as Magia died 
when her son, the younger Oppianicus, was 
born. It was this son who, as a young man, 
brought the case against Cluentius. 

Oppianicus next married a woman named 
Papia under particularly disgraceful circum- 
stances. She seems to have been a sister-in-law 
of Magia. 

The mercenary motives of Oppianicus be- 
come evident when he cleared the way for his 
son to inherit Dinaea’s fortune, by securing 
the death of her only surviving son. But he 
had gone a little too openly about this and as 
a result decided that he should leave Larinum 
for a time. He was astute, however, in his way 
of doing so, for he joined the party of Sulla, 
who had successfully crushed Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, in Asia Minor and returned 
to Rome, flushed with victory, to deal with 
his enemies personal and political, of whom 
he had many. This was a bad time in the his- 
tory of the Roman republic, when it was torn 
between the factions of Marius, the victor 
over the Teutones at Aquae Sextiae (102 
B.c.), and those who backed Sulla. Sulla was 
an ancient Hitler, equally ruthless but possess- 
ing much greater ability. He had no sympa- 
thy with democracy and succeeded in making 
himself a dictator of the worst type. As soon 
as he gained power, he began to clear the field 
of all opponents: “posting up their names as 
fast as he remembered them.” Sulla was 
equally ready to post the names of enemies of 
his friends or of anyone who was inconveni- 
ent to their plans. In Sulla, Oppianicus found 
a man after his own heart and it was not long 
before the name of Aurius Melinus, the hus- 
band of Sassia, appeared on the list of proscrip- 
tions, and he was duly executed. By this time, 
Oppianicus had made up his evil mind to 
marry Sassia, who had accumulated a consid- 
erable fortune by her two ventures in mar- 
riage. 

Oppianicus now proceeded on his course as 
an ancient Bluebeard. He had already di- 
vorced his third wife, Papia, and also, in some 
unknown but suspicious way, had rid himself 
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of a fourth wife, Novia. He was ready for an- 
other matrimonial venture and a lady to his 
liking was at hand. One would have thought 
that, knowing the record of Oppianicus, Sas- 
sia would have been cautious in trusting her- 
self and her fortunes to a man who seemed to 
find his pleasure in wife-murder. But it is 
probable that here again there is a similarity 
between her character and that of the Borgias, 
who were not afraid of taking chances, seeing 
that they always had an easy way out when 
things did not go exactly as they desired. 
Such a marriage for Oppianicus also was a 
game with buttonless foils. 

There is reason for thinking that Sassia-was 
not at all unwilling to make a third marriage 
venture and her only objection to Oppianicus 
was not based on his short-comings but on the 
fact that he had several young children with 
whom Sassia did not wish to be bothered. Op- 
pianicus was ready to be obliging and, in a 
short time, the defenceless children disap- 
peared. 


At the Bar of Justice 


SucH Is THE DARK story of a man devoid of 
morals and conscience, and of a woman whom 
Cicero describes as ““uxor generi, noverca filii, 
filiae pelex” (wife of her son-in-law, step- 
mother of her son, rival of her daughter) who 
“vitiis animi in deterrimas partes iura homi- 
num convertit omnia” (in the depravity of her 
mind dragged in the dust all the binding ordi- 
nances of society). Speaking of the revelations 
made at the trial, Theodore Mommsen, the 
great Roman historian, declared that “the 
criminal statistics of all time and countries 
will hardly furnish a parallel to the dreadful 
picture of crimes—so varied, so horrible and 
so unnatural—which this trial unfolds to us.” 

Strangely enough, the prosecutor in the 
famous trial was a son of Oppianicus, and the 
defendant, A. Cluentius Habitus. It was not a 
case of the pot calling the kettle black, for 
while the pot was black in the extreme, the 
kettle was comparatively bright and glowing. 

The prosecution deolared that Cluentius 
had brought about the death of Oppianicus 
and of two other persons by poison. It was in 
his defense of Cluentius that Cicero laid bare 
the appalling story of the crimes of Oppiani- 
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cus, and one cannot help thinking that the 
prosecuting party must have been very sorry 
before the trial was over that he had given 
Cicero an opportunity of dragging so many 
rattling skeletons out of the family cupboard. 
The famous lawyer began by recounting the 
earlier trial of Oppianicus. 

Probably at the instigation of Sassia, who 
had developed an intense hatred of her son, 
Oppianicus attempted to remove him by 
poison. The plot was unsuccessful and Op- 
pianicus was put on trial. It was alleged that 
Oppianicus, through a certain Fabricius, at- 
tempted to contact a slave of the physician 
attending Cluentius at the time. The in- 
tenticn was to substitute poison for medicine. 
The plot failed because the slave was faith- 
ful to his master and helped him to set a trap 
to catch Scamander, the agent of his enemy, 
at ‘he moment when he was offering his bribe. 
Both Scamander and Fabricius were tried and 
convicted. Then an incident at this trial gave 
Cluentius his chance for a counter stroke. 
When he realized his danger, Oppianicus de- 
cided to try to bribe the jurors considering his 
case. He paid a substantial sum of money toa 
disreputable senator named Staienus for dis- 
tribution. But, in modern parlance, this man 
double-crossed him. The naive form of his ar- 
gument with himself is given by Cicero. He 
imagines Staienus as thinking, “Nothing will 
suit my book better than the conviction of 
Oppianicus; if he is acquitted, I shall either 
have to distribute the money among the 
judges, or pay it to him; but if he is convicted 
there will be no one to ask the money back.” 

At the close of the trial, Staienus and his 
friends among the jurors declared Oppianicus 
guilty although a few gave “not proven” or 
“not guilty” as their verdict. The balance was 
against Oppianicus and he was banished. He 
lived five years in exile and then died under 
mysterious circumstances. 

Three years after the death of her repro- 
bate husband, Sassia, by torturing one of her 
slaves, claimed to have discovered a con- 
spiracy on the part of Cluentius, her son, to 
poison his step-father, Oppianicus. It was the 
evidence of this conspiracy which led Sassia 
to persuade the younger Oppianicus to take 
proceedings against Cluentius. 
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The charge seems to have had two aspects, 
the actual attempt to poison Oppianicus and 
conspiracy to secure judgment against a man 
innocently accused. 

Cicero deals very fully with the first 
charge and it is in doing so that he tells the 
story of the many crimes of Oppianicus: “In 
order that you may understand that Cluentius 
was induced to prosecute Oppianicus by no 
sort of desire for selfadvertisement or self- 
glorification, by no love of litigation, but by 
the scandalous outrages, the daily plots, the 
very manifest peril to which his life was sub- 
jected, I request you, gentlemen, not to take 
it amiss if 1 open my case at a point in the 
somewhat distant past; for you will much 
more easily grasp the ultimate issues in the 
case if you are aware of its first beginnings.” 
After his exordium, Cicero proceeds to follow 
his own suggestion, recounting the crimes of 
Oppianicus, his plot against Cluentius, and 
the procedure at the trial of Oppianicus. He 
then refutes certain judgments in the trial of 
Oppianicus which were assumed by some to 
imply the guilt of Cluentius, especially the 
bribing of the jurors. This bribing, however, 
as Cicero shows, was not done by Cluentius 
to secure a judgment against Oppianicus, but 
by Oppianicus himself when he saw that his 
position was becoming dangerous. 

Cicero then deals with the actual charges 
against Cluentius, considering the more tech- 
nical legal issue first. 


The Points of Law 


C.uentius was charged with offenses de- 
scribed in the fifth and sixth sections of the 
Lex Cornelia. Section Five deals with poison- 
ing and Section Six condemns a man “who 
has given false witness to secure a man’s death 
or has been responsible for it.” Now accord- 
ing to Roman law, Section Six only applied to 
senators from whom jurors had to be selected. 
But Cluentius was an eques and not a senator 
and thus not liable to prosecution under Sec- 
tion Six of the Lex Cornelia. Cicero says that 
he pointed out this fact to his client but that 
Cluentius, with tears, begged him to defend 
his reputation which was more to him than 
acquittal on a technicality. “I gave way to 
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him, and I only did so because I saw that the 
case was abundantly capable of being defended 
on its own merits without an appeal to the 
statute. . . . Had our only concern been to get 
a verdict, I should have read the statute aloud 
and then sat down.” 

When he reached the part of the charge 
against Cluentius of poisoning Oppianicus, 
Cicero becomes almost sarcastic. He declares 
that there is no trustworthy evidence what- 
ever against his client. After dealing with the 
alleged charges in a summary manner, Cicero 
stated: “Here, gentlemen, you have every re- 
flexion on Aulus Cluentius’ character, which 
after eight years of preparation, the prosecu- 
tion has raked together for the whole case, 
anxious as they are to embarrass his trial with 
prejudice. How essentially trivial they are; 
how substantially false; how easily refuta- 
ble!” 

But Cicero has not done with the case yet. 
In a final scorching attack, he points to Sassia 
as the cause of the whole trouble and holds 
her up as an example of utter depravity: 
“swept along by the blind impulses of cruelty 
and crime—too ruthless to be called a woman, 
too savage to be called a mother.” He prays 
that the jury will deliver his client from this 
evil woman’s machinations and then makes 
his final appeal on which he won his case: 
“Yours, gentlemen, is this duty; yours as men 
of honour and humanity; and rightly do we re- 
quire you to free at last from these disasters a 
good and innocent man, beloved and cher- 
ished by so many of mankind; and thereby all 
men may know that public meetings are the 
place for prejudice, courts of law for truth.” 

So far as the quality of the speech is con- 
cerned, it is enough to cite the comment of Sir 
William Peterson in the introduction of his 
definitive edition of this oration. He describes 
Pro Cluentio as: “[a] speech which, apart from 
the interest that attaches to it as a revelation 
of the conditions of social life in ancient Italy, 
will always hold a foremost place in oratorical 
literature as representing the high-water mark 
of Ciceronian eloquence.” 

(I acknowledge indebtedness occasionally to 
the excellent form-of Hodge's translation 
[Loeb Library|—E.C.W.) 
























By Jonah W. D. Skiles, Northwestern (La.) State College 


General Language Courses 
In 


Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Practical Suggestions for the Construction of a Workable Course 
of Study 


ENERAL LANGUAGE asa part of the 

program of study came into being under 
unfortunate circumstances and consequently 
gained some disfavor. The first of these cir- 
cumstances is that when the exploratory 
movement was started in the junior high 
school, there was a feeling that a course in 
general language similar to the course in gen- 
eral science could be developed in such a way 
that a pupil might be able to find out through 
the simple expedient of a few lessons in sev- 
eral languages what language he wanted in 
senior high school. The second unfortunate 
circumstance is that the teaching of the so- 
called general language course naturally was 
entrusted to conventionally trained foreign 
language teachers, who, although they were 
thé best equipped teachers for such a course, 
nevertheless did not have sufficient back- 
ground; for the person who teaches general 
language must know something about general 
linguistics and preferably something about 
one or more non-IndoEuropean languages. 
The third unfortunate circumstance is that 
the course has been confined to too low a level 
for the best understanding of the concepts. It 
is unfair both to the students and to the possi- 
bilities of general language in the field of gen- 
eral education for this course to be confined to 
the junior high school level with the objective 
mainly of exploratory benefits in the selection 
of a language for further study. Some explora- 
tory objectives can be attained in general lan- 
guage, but the major objectives do not lie 
here, for most linguistic concepts and the ap- 
plication of these to everyday life require a 
background and maturity that only a rare 
junior high school pupil possesses. 
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As, however, we develop the materials and 
the techniques for general language, we 
should be able to develop excellent courses of 
a very elementary nature for the junior high 
school. I should not want to outline the na- 
ture of such courses now, for one look at the 
various textbooks that have appeared for gen- 
eral language on the junior high school level 
shows that much more experimentation, re- 
search, and collection of materials are needed 
before we can develop the right sort of courses. 
I am willing, however, to suggest: (1) that 
the courses should be exceedingly elementary, 
and (2) that the approach should be made 
through English. The last statement implies 
that English should be the basis of our efforts 
in the general language course, i.e., that a 
great part of the very elementary work in gen- 
eral language must be the establishment of 
certain foundational concepts about the Eng- 
lish language. Furthermore, one of our prime 
objectives, of course, in general language is a 
better understanding and use of the English 
language, and such an objective can most ef- 
fectively be gained by the development of an 
ability to view English with the perspective 
gained from comparison and contrast with 
other languages. This means that the general 
language teacher will have to see that the pu- 
pil knows his fundamental English grammati- 
cal and ideational concepts and that these 
become more vivid and vital to him by com- 
parison and contrast with other languages." 

Now the concepts and objectives of a 
strong course in general language are of such a 
nature that they would be more readily 
grasped and attained if the course were given 
in the high school in the tenth grade or later. 
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Furthermore, such a course is by all means in 
place in general education on the college level. 
But I in no wise mean to disparage the possi- 
bilities of certain elementary courses on lower 
levels, for it would be ideal if a sequence of 
elementary courses could be given leading up 
to a strong senior high school course and an 
even stronger college course. 

On any level, units of instruction and ac- 
tivity in general language should be built to 
reach the following ultimate objectives: (1) 
the better understanding and use of the Eng- 
lish language, (2) an understanding of the 
nature of language, (3) the development of a 
cosmopolitan feeling, and (4) the widening of 
intellectual horizons. 


Social Context of Language 


For ADVANCED courses the first unit should 
get clearly before the pupil an idea of what 
language is and what its place in the social sci- 
ences is. He should see that all communication 
is dependent on language: vocal, written, or 
signal, and that man has developed a great 
number of different languages, existing in fam- 
ilies. Here personal names and American place 
names will furnish an excellent apperceptive 
basis for the introduction of the idea of vari- 
ety in language; and the use of maps and lan- 
guage-family diagrams will help the visuali- 
zation of the situation. Here, also, it would be 
well to show the same piece of text in several 
different languages.? The main objectives are 
the development of a consciousness of lan- 
guage as a social tool, the development of a cos- 
mopolitan view of language, and the acquisi- 
tion of basic information. The teacher's op- 
portunities for making an effective effort to- 
ward international sympathies and toward 
the understanding of the great immigrant 
groups would be great. Statistics on the lead- 
ing speech communities of the world will help 
the pupil to eschew provincialism when he 
finds his own language ranking second to 
Chinese first and closely followed by Hindu 
and by Russian and then by some twenty-odd 
languages spoken by more than ten million 
persons each.* 

The second unit might well deal with pho- 
netics. Here the vowel triangle and the forma- 


tion of the various consonants should be ex- 
plained. The emphasis should be placed on the 
sounds of English and on just a few of the 
better known foreign sounds such as French 
u, German ch, etc. Here, besides an immediate 
objective of information to be used in later 
units, we are working toward the ultimate ob- 
jective of the better use of English by the im- 
provement of diction. Also, it will be well to 
give some attention to speech defects. Those 
who understand why people who have a hare- 
lip, a cleft palate, or have lost certain teeth, 
cannot form certain sounds will certainly 
view these infirmities with more sympathy. 
Also many speech defects are remediable with 
correctly directed practice, but it is appalling 
how little the average teacher, nay, even the 
average phsyician, understands these difficul- 
ties. Furthermore, this elementary knowledge 
of phonetics will help obviate provincialism 
and develop cosmopolitanism in that the pu- 
pil will see that the non-English-born person 
who is learning to speak English will naturally 
approximate the English sounds with his near- 
est native equivalents and thereby “speak 
with an accent.” Also, variations between 
American speech and English speech and 
among the various American dialects will be- 
come understandable. 


Linguistic Change . 


THE THIRD UNIT of instruction follows from 
the second, for the student is now ready to 
understand certain factors in linguistic 
change, such as assimilation, dissimilation, 
palatilization, metathesis, etc. By introducing 
these phenomena with examples from English, 
we shall have motivation, apperception, and a 
practical use for what is learned. Such pronun- 
ciations as gimme for give me, reconnize for 
recognize, unnerstand for understand, lenth for 
length, jist for just, kernel for the spelling 
colonel, spile for spoil, cheer for chair, assele- 
rator for accelerator, hunnert for hundred, cyar 
for car, and ax or ast for ask, will furnish an 
abundance of practical material. The students 
themselves will be able to collect many more. 
Here, too, will be the logical place to teach the 
Latin-derived prefixes with their changes 
caused by assimilation, and thus the pupil will 
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have an introduction to derivatives.‘ Also, the 
Greek and Anglo-Saxon prefixes may well be 
introduced here, though these do not suffer 
the same amount of change as the Latin ones. 
The objectives in this unit will be those con- 
cerned with information, with diction, and 
with the development of broader social sym- 
pathies. The outstanding objective in the 
study of prefixes is, of course, better under- 
standing of English. x 

The fourth unit, continuing the study of 
linguistic change, might well discuss analogy, 
haplology, syncope, anaptyxis, etc. Here again 
various colloquial “incorrect” forms in English 
can easily be traced to their origin. Such past 
tenses as seen, taken, knowed, went, such past 
participles as saw, sang, ran, took, heerd, such 
other forms as hisn, hern, ourn, yourn, youse, 
and most of the child's grammatical mis- 
takes, furnish excellent examples of analogy, 
which is probably the most potent factor in 
linguistic change. Syncope is illustrated in 
English ev'ry, Miz for Mistress, bos’n for 
boatswain, cap’n for captain, and Wooster for 
Worcester, and in many English and French 
words from Latin. The opposite phenomenon, 
anaptyxis, occurs in such familiar pronuncia- 
tions as atheletics, Hennery for Henry, etc. 
Many examples of popular etymology can be 
furnished beyond the familiar spare grass (or 
sparrow grass) for asparagus. The objectives 
here would be dictional, informational, and 
those concerned with broader social under- 
standings. : 


History of Sounds 


A FirTH uNIT should show some of the his- 
tories of the consonants and vowels in the de- 
velopment of the Indo-European languages, 
especially in the Romance languages and in 
the ancestors of English. The work of the pre- 
vious units on phonetics and linguistic change 
will have prepared the student to grasp these 
changes. Here the student wil! begin to grasp 
the idea of the evolution of language and will 
see some of the aspects of living language. 

He will more readily grasp now the idea of 
the great language family to which the pre- 
dominant languages in Europe and America 
belong. Our objectives here will be informa- 
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tional and those concerned with the develop- 
ment of cosmopolitan and international sym- 
pathies. 


Linguistic Structure 


ANOTHER UNIT should give some idea of the 
different types of linguistic structure. Some 
languages have structural concepts so far re- 
moved from the Indo-European type that they 
will prove both surprising and intriguing to 
the student, but here should be given merely 
the barest idea of the uses of prefixes, infixes, 
and suffixes, of tones, of vowel gradation, 
and of word order. Here our great objective 
will be development of cosmopolitan sympa- 
thies. No student who has seen the variety of 
linguistic structure, some inferior, some supe- 
rior, to that of the Indo-European languages, 
will ever again feel a provincial linguistic su- 
periority that is felt by so many people who 
are acquainted with only their native tongue.® 
Plurals may be formed by reduplication, by 
prefixes, by suffixes, by internal vowelchanges, 
by consonantal variation, or by inference. 
Cases may reach the appalling number of 
thirty-six. Tenses may be entirely lacking, or 
they may show a complexity and detailed ac- 
curacy unknown to Indo-European. Designa- 
tions also of person and number sometimes 
take on a complexity and definiteness to show 
place, the difference between animate and in- 
animate, the difference between collectivity 
and plurality, etc.’ For the understanding of 
the philosophical and social human being, we 
need a knowledge of the great thought of 
man; likewise for the understanding of the 


- psychological and social human being, we 


need a knowledge of the language of man if 
we are to reach most effectively the educa- 
tional objective of the development of cosmo- 
politan sympathies. 

A discussion of the various theories of the 
origin of language will prove interesting as an- 
other unit. Theories and the study of theories 
about the origin of language are quite in dis- 
repute among present-day linguists, but some 
of the most brilliant minds from Plato and Lu- 
cretius down to and beyond such moderns as 
Leibnitz, Max Mueller, and Whitney, have 
indulged in brilliant speculation on this point. 
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Certainly the question arises, “How did lan- 
guage start?” And it would be well to indi- 
cate at least what little progress has been 
made toward an answer. 


Language and Semantics 


No course in general language should be 
without a unit on semantics. Nothing in lin- 
guistics is more interesting and more fruitful 
in understanding the social and cultural back- 
ground of language and, vice versa, in apply- 
ing linguistics to the investigation of social 
origins. Words continually change in mean- 
ing. Our own English words show various 
categories of specialization and generalization, 
transfer and interchange, and degeneration 
and ennobling. The words of our great insti- 
tutions as well as the words of common every- 
day acts have entrancing semantic histories.*® 
Then, too, we must show in teaching seman- 
tics that words have real meaning only in con- 
text and that no dictionary can more than 
hint at the various subtle connotations that a 
word may take on. Here will be a wonderful 
opportunity to show the student examples of 
the danger of using words carelessly in legal 
documents, in orders, and the like. Also, the 
techniques of propaganda, particularly as a 
political instrument and as a subtle trick in 
commercial advertisements, should be empha- 
sized. This unit should develop a greater re- 
spect for language as a vehicle of thought, 
sharpen the understanding of written and 
spoken English, and enlarge sympathies. 

The student is now ready to have a unit on 
the use of the dictionary. Here he will be able 


to apply his knowledge of linguistic change,- 


semantics, and derivatives. Interesting words 
of various origins should be assigned for the 
writing up of complete derivation studies, in- 
cluding semantic changes. Also problems may 
be set in assembling and deriving technical vo- 
cabularies in fields of individual interest. 
Other problems here might involve the deter- 


mining from various kinds of text (science, © 


novels, newspapers, etc.) words from dif- 
ferent sources. This unit would furnish a good 
opportunity for learning the principal Latin, 
Greek, and Anglo-Saxon roots found in Eng- 
lish, Our objectives are an acquaintance with 


the dictionary, a feeling for the history of 
words, and a better reading ability. At this 
point might be introduced a very helpful and 
interesting unit on English suffixes, classified 
as to their origin from Latin, Greek, and An- 
glo-Saxon, and discussed as to use and mean- 
ing. Again our objective is a better under- 
standing of English. 


Origin of the Alphabet 


SEVERAL OTHER units might be developed. 
A unit on the origin of writing and on the al- 
phabet is always interesting and answers 
many questions which occur to thinking peo- 
ple. The objective here would be largely in- 
formational, but with some bearing on the de- 
velopment of cosmopolitan sympathies. A 
unit on standards, with particular emphasis on 
the dialectical features of English (especially 
of American English) on the shifts in accepted 
pronunciations, on the acceptance of one-time 
colloquialisms and vulgarisms as stahdard 
speech, and on the doctrine of correctness, 
can prove very helpful in improving diction 
and in broadening sympathies. 

Still other units might be constructed. One 
on language and culture could show that any 
language is in its vocabulary and flexibility a 
direct reflection of the culture of the speakers. 
Another on language and nationality might 
show how political unity is fostered by ho 
mogeneity of language, but inhibited by di- 
versity of language. Still another might dis- 
cuss the role of world languages such as 
Greek, Latin, French, and English, and the 
possibilities of artificial languages such as Es- 
peranto, Ido, Interlingua, and Volapiik. All of 
these units would have as their main objective 
the development of cosmopolitan sympathies. 
At the present writing, too, they would 
furnish an important sidelight on the inter- 
national situation, in particular on the prob- 
lems of Pan-American unity and on the centrif- 
ugal and centripetal forces in the United Na- 
tions. 

A unit on language in the post-war recon- 
struction could be made highly useful and in- 
teresting. The increased emphasis on the 
study of foreign languages that has been made 
by the armed forces in order that men might 
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be ready for questioning prisoners, working 
with people in occupied countries, and the 
like, has been the beginning of more linguistic 
interest in post-war America. Then, too, the 
student should be shown that as air trans- 
portation is developed and radio communica- 
tion is broadened, there will be a consequent 
need of more knowledge of other tongues, and 
that as communications and commerce are 
widened, there will be also need of more peo- 
ple who know how to communicate accu- 
rately. Students will want to know how lan- 
guages are learned by modern techniques, 
where the different languages are spoken, and 
what the relative difficulties of these lan- 
guages are. The leading objectives here would 
be the development of cosmopolitan sympa- 
thies and an understanding of the vocational 
opportunities in foreign languages. 

Last of all a brief historical survey of the 
English language might be given as a sort of in- 
tegration of all the material given in the 
course. Such a survey would give an orderly 
foundation for the full appreciation of our 
own language and for a more intelligent use of 
it as a vehicle for thought and communication. 

I anticipate here a reaction—what student 
is going to be able to cover all the ground de- 
scribed? Examination of the foregoing mate- 
rial will show that certain units are clearly 
foundational and as such are essential, but the 
certain other units are just as clearly optional. 
Also within the individual unit, emphasis and 
scope will often be varied. The scope and em- 
phasis of any general language course must be 
determined by the level of the class, the time 
available, and the preparation of the teacher. 


Summary of Objectives 


Now To sum vp, let me restate more fully 
our objectives: (1) the development of lan- 
guag2 consciousness, (2) a consciousness of the 
place of language in social development, (3) 
the development of a cosmopolitan feeling, 


(4) a better understanding of English words . 


and their ways, (5) a more intelligent use of 
the dictionary, (6) an appreciation of the 
causes of and remedies for grammatical and 
dictional “‘incorrectness,” (7) an addition to 
general knowledge, and (8) a probable desire 
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to probe more into the psychology of some 
foreign tongue, as well as (9) an understand- 
ing of the vocational opportunities in foreign 
languages. ° 

Let me conclude with this reminder of our 
cosmopolitan background in America: “We 
of the United States are: one-third of a mil- 
lion, Indian; one-third of a million, Oriental, 
Filipino, and Mexican; 60 million, Anglo 
Saxon; 10 million, Irish; 15 million, Teutonic; 
9 million, Slavic; 5 million, Italian; 4 million, 
Scandinavian; 2 million, French; 13 million, 
Negro; 1 million each, Finn, Lithuanian, 
Greek” and “there are today 30 million Ameri- 
cans who are children born in the United 
States of immigrant parents.”!® How better 
shall we approach the problem of assimilating 
this cultural diversity than by “speaking their 
language,” if not in the literal actuality, yet 
by the sympathetic understanding begotten 
of knowledge, not of ignorance? Thus we 
shall have what to me is the greatest social ob- 
jective of foreign language study: the devel- 
opment of cosmopolitan sympathies; and in 
the application of the fruits of this objective 
we shall have endless opportunities from now 
on in the “One World” of the new interna- 
tionalism. 


Nores 


1 That the general language teacher and all foreign 
language teachers are the ones who are going to have to 
teach English grammatical concepts is perfectly clear 
not only from the trends of the language program in the 
elementary schools but also from the results which are 
evident in any beginning course in a foreign language. 

2 The American Bible Society has‘ published a little 
booklet with John 3:16 translated into several hundred 
different languages, also The Book of a Thousand Tongues 
(ed. E. M. North, 1938), containing more than 1100 ex- 
amples of text in different languages. 

3 Cf. the articles on “Languages” in the World Alma- 
nac for exact data. 

‘ It will be be interesting in this unit to show also the 
changes of certain Latin words into the Romance lan- 
guages and into English with their phonetic changes, 
e.g., L. factum> It. fatto, Fr. fait, Eng. feat; and L. dic- 
tum> It. ditto, Fr. dit. 

5 Students who have studied Latin will appreciate also 
such Latin forms as the perfect participle mansus in- 
stead of *mantus from maneo, the genitive plural 
virorum (after the first declension -arum) instead of 
virum, etc. 

§ Professor Emeritus W. L. Carr of Teachers College, 
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Columbia University, jokingly used to tell his students 
in the course “The Development of Language™ that they 
would never again be the same after this course—more 
truth than poetry. 

7 Abundant illustration of these phenomena will be 
found in such books as Edward Sapir, Language: New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Co. (1921); Otto Jespersen, 
Language, Its Nature and Development: New York, Holt 
(1921); L. H. Gray, Foundations of Language: New York, 
Appleton (1939); Margaret Schlauch, The Gift of 
Tongues: New York, Modern Age (1942); and in other 
books on general linguistics. 

* For vivid examples of semantic change cf. Pictur- 
esque Word Origins: Springfield (Mass.), Merriam 
(1933), or the chapter on semantics (or semasiology) in 
any book on general linguistics. 

* 1 should like to make it clear here that I do not be- 
lieve that a general language course can be substituted 
for foreign language work in the secondary school and 
achieve the same values, as is suggested in What the 
High School Ought to Teach: Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Council of Education (1940), p. 29. The general lan- 
guage course should be supplementary to the regular for- 
eign language courses and exploratory in the sense that 
it may furnish the inspiration for the intimate study of 
one or more foreign languages. Certainly a broad general 
course such as I have outlined in this paper cannot give 
the same values as intimate study. Cf. my “Why Study 
the Classics?” Tue Crassicat Journal, 29 (1933-34) 
695 f., “The Place of General Language in the Secondary 
School,” School Review, 51 (1943) 228-233, and “The 
Place of Latin Among the Foreign Languages in the 
Post-War Secondary School,” Education, 65 (1944-45) 
136-14}. 

1 EF. R. Clinchy, “Education and Human Relations,” 
Journal of the National Education Association, 29 (1940) 
227. 
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A PROPAGANDA UNIT FOR THIRD-YEAR LATIN 


UNIT on propaGaAnpna during the 

third year of Latin may be used as mo- 
tivation for new translation or as a device in 
review work. It should also stimulate the stu- 
dent’s interest in current political problems 
and increase his knowledge of the techniques 
of “speech-making” in all periods. 

A preliminary discussion on possible fields 
of research will elicit some of the following 
suggestions: definition of propaganda, its pur- 
poses, sources, media, techniques, results. 

Committees are then appointed by the class 
to locate all available source material. Refer- 
ences from Reader's Guide and school and 
public libraries are gathered and put in usa- 
ble form to serve as an index to material. Pub- 
lications of the Institute for Propaganda Anal- 
ysis are especially useful. 

After introductory general reading by all 
students, the class is divided into committees 
to do intensive research on each phase of the 
subject. The topics may be divided as follows: 
(1) definition and techniques of propaganda 
(2) purposes and results (3) sources and media 
used (4) propaganda in the last war. Each 
committee should make an oral report, either 
in a panel discussion or as individuals. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to develop supplemen- 
tary material, such as diagrams illustrating 
techniques, propaganda pictures, etc. 

When all students are thoroughly familiar 
with the subject, current political speeches 


a 


are analyzed for examples of propaganda tech- 
niques. At the same time Cicero's orations 
against Catiline are examined from this view- 
point. The translation may be either new or 
review work, and may be assigned in its en- 
tirety or divided among committees or indi- 
viduals, 

There is ample opportunity for correlation 
with other subjects. Especially successful is 
joint work between Latin and speech depart- 
ments. A presentation by Latin students be- 
fore a speech class may include: 


a. A section of one of Cicero's orations memo- 
rized and presented as a living speech (e.g. first 
section of first oration against Catiline). This 
should be followed by a polished translation. 

b. A short summary of the historical background. 

. A panel discussion on propaganda techniques 

in speeches. 

d. An analysis of the section of Cicero just pre- 
sented. 

e. Speech students may like to do some research 
and make an independent report on the same 
subject. 


A folder kept by a student-secretary and 
containing reports of class discussions, lists of 
reference materials used, written reports of 
committees and illustrative material is a satis- 
factory tangible result of work on the project. 

SHIRLEY JANE KAus 

Senior High School, 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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“Tue APPRECIATION OF Latin Worp Orper™ (Continued from Page 398) 


From Quintilian we learn that it was a tax- 
ing problem even for a Roman to weld to- 
gether in artistic form the words and phrases 
available for the expression of an idea (9. 4. 
15), and he found much to criticize in the pe- 
riodic structure affected by certain rhetori- 
cians (8. 5. 13-14). He himself seems to have 
made a grave mistake in thinking that the or- 
der of words in fratres gemini was the only 
correct one (9. 4. 24). He thought that, when 
gemini came first, fratres was superfluous, yet 
Cicero, Livy, and others wrote gemini fratres.* 

Perhaps our feeling for Latin is not keen 
enough to enable us fully to appreciate Cic- 
ero's warning (Ad Herennium 4. 12. 18) about 
avoiding “crebras vocalium concursiones 
quae vastam atque hiantem orationem red- 
dunt,” but in spite of our limitations we read 
and enjoy Cicero’s works as literature, 
whereas we consult Pliny the Elder only for 
information. If there is no way of helping stu- 
dents to see wherein Cicero, Tacitus, and 
other prose writers differ greatly from Pliny 
the Elder (or if teachers do not have time to 
do so), why not give courses in the Natural 
History? Though we are not Romans, by 
study and continual reading of Latin we can 
narrow the wide gap between them and us 
and come to realize that Latin masterpieces, 
prose as well as poetry, are expressed by the 
best words in the best order.* Appreciation of 
Latin word order is a long step toward getting 
a Latin heart. 


Postscript: 
On Getting a Latin Heart 


Autus Gettius, Noctes Atticae 9. 13. 5, thus 
describes the way an annalist’s account of the 
celebrated fight between Titus Manlius Tor- 
quatus and the Gaul affected a Roman reader: 


Quem locum ex eo libro philosophus Favorinus 
cum legeret non minoribus quati adficique animum 
suum motibus pulsibusque dicebat quam si ipse 
coram depugnantes eos spectaret. 


A student struggling to wrest the meaning 
from a sentence in Latin might wonder how 
even a Roman could be stirred to the depths 


by a story in this seemingly involved lan- 
guage, yet unusually sensitive persons to 
whom Latin is not the mother tongue have 
been equally moved by beautiful or forceful 
passages in it, as we see from the words of 
Flaubert: 

Je relis 'Enéide dont je me répéte A satiété 
quelques vers, il ne m’en faut pas plus pour long- 
temps; je m’en fatigue l’esprit moi-méme, il y a 
des phrases qui me restent dans le téte et dont je 
suis obsédé, comme de ses airs qui vous reviennent 
toujours et qui vous font mal tant on les aime.§ 


We are told that a verse from the Aeneid, 
Iam medio apparet fluctu nemorosa Zacynthos, 


“had for some unaccountable reason been 
Stevenson’s favourite line of Virgil from boy- 
hood” and that he went out of his way to 
have a character quote it in The Ebb Tide.® 
One may guess with reasonable probability 
that it was the music of the line that struck 
Stevenson's fancy and caused it to haunt him 
through life.’ 

During an illness in which her life was 
hanging in the balance an English woman who 
had been exploring in Arabia found Virgil 
“one of the most restful of the classics to be 
ill with.”* The rhythm of his verses soothed 
her: “Their majestic cadence sang itself in my 
ears.” To her there was something “greatly 
inspiriting in his disinterested, pagan forti- 
tude of death,” and she comforted herself by 
repeating lines like these: 

Stat sua cuique dies; breve et irreparabile tempus 
Omnibus est vitae; sed famam extendere factis, 
Hoc virtutis opus.*® 

. .. quo fata trahunt retrahuntque sequamur; 


Quicquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna ferendo 
est.'° 


It seems almost unbelievable that two Latin 
verses could sustain the morale of a soldier in 
battle, yet during the epic struggle for Ver- 
dun in World War 1 a passage from Horace 
strengthened the resolution of a Frenchman." 
While shrapnel pattered about, he would re: 
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LANX SATURA 


Greek vs. Latin 


CURIOUS parapox in the field of the 

Classics today lies in the fact that there 
is lively popular interest in Greek civiliza- 
tion without corresponding enthusiasm for 
the study of the language, whereas Latin is 
offering all foreign languages brisk competi- 
tion on the high-school level without com- 
parable interest in Roman civilization. 

The table of contents of Tue Cxassicat 
Journat shows that Greek studies pre- 
dominate among contributions that are not of 
a purely classroom nature related to Latin. 
Homer is the leading author in material pub- 
lished during the year and in unpublished ma- 
terial now on hand. Most of the new books 
have a Hellenic context. Among the younger 
Ph.D.’s looking for college teaching posi- 
tions, archaeologists (a field in which Greece 
has offered far greater opportunities than 
Italy) and Hellenists are in the majority. 

One hesitates to view the situation with 
alarm, for the wealth of the Greek cultural 
tradition makes any comment on its behalf 
superfluous. And yet it is perhaps not unfair 
to remark that ancient classical civilization 
should be viewed as an organic whole, as a 
unity of thought and action; for the incredible 
intellectual virtuosity of Greece needs to be 
balanced by the sober practicality of Rome. 
It is unlikely that the interests of the Classics 
as a whole, to say nothing of the public inter- 
est, will be advanced if most of the college 
teaching is carried on by those- who regard 
Latin as a minor interest, as a purely bread- 
and-butter subject. 


The Golden Mean 


CYNICAL rFrienp once remarked to 
us that if you wish to discover a people's 
weakness, look at its laws. There are never 
laws against doing what no one is likely to do. 
That is, as our friend irreverently put it, if 


Quidquid agunt homines, 

votum timor ira voluptas 

gaudia discursus, nostri 
farrago libelli est. 


you want to find out what the Children of 
Israel were up to in the wilderness, look at the 
Ten Commandments. 

Applied to the Greeks, this principle leads 
to unconventional and perhaps unpopular 
conclusions. The somewhat intemperate Hel- 
lenic cult which grew up in the ninteenth 
century made much of the creed that the 
Greeks saw life steadily and saw it whole. 
But this seems to have been precisely the 
one thing that the Greek mind was incapable 
of doing. 

What we habitually call the “Greek mind” 
is in effect an abstraction romantically 
based on the writings of a small brilliant 
group of intellectuals who scarcely represent 
what the theoretical anthropologist might 
call the “implicit dominant ontology” of 
Greek society. For the literary records of 
classical Greece have been selected, through 
the laws of paleographical survival, according 
to post-classical standards, and the Greek 
mind is, in not a few respects, what later 
intellectuals conceived it to be. Thus, while 
Homer, Sophocles, Thucydides, and Plato 
are adaptable to the modern concept of the 
Greek mind, the people they wrote about 
offer as specific a record of intemperance and 
instability as can be found anywhere in 
history. 

Wherever we look in Greek history, we 
find anything but steadiness in vision and in 
deed; what we do find in the literature is a 
self-awareness that led to the traditional ap- 
peal for steadiness, méden agan, ne quid nimis, 
nothing to excess. It was the inability to com- 
ply with this admonition, in spite of the clear 
awareness of the need of its application, that 
marked the doom of the Greek city-state. 
For the essence of the Greek genius lay in 
describing what its possessors lacked. And 
so it is that today we find in the great 
dramas, in Thucydides and Demosthenes, 
at times a frightening restatement and a fore- 
shadowing of our own experience. 
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One World 


CTUALLY, rue one peop ze in history 

who came closest to seeing life stead- 
ily and seeing it whole were the Romans. 
And their creation was the law. 

One of the curious gaps in the modern edu- 
cational system is the absence of any sys- 
tematic teaching of, or about, law. The aver- 
age person's concept of law is likely to be con- 
fined to a few of its minor regulatory or puni- 
tive aspects, confusing legality with law. The 
same person is likely to see the technicalities 
of the legal process rather than the majestic 
principles of jurisprudence. Yet the law, 
viewed as the organic whole of that by which 
civilized men live, has often been at the center 
of, and seldom far from, the great thoughts 
that mark human progress. 

Chancellor Hutchins has remarked that 
about the only place in which a student can 
still get a liberal education is the Law School. 
Certainly many of the best minds that 
America has produced have been in the great 
tradition of the law—Jefferson, Marshall, 
Lincoln, Wilson, Holmes, Brandeis, Cardozo. 
The political destinies of the United States 
have been shaped by lawyers; the Constitu- 
tion is the creation of the legal mind, and in 
it resides rather more of the democracy we 
honor than in the folksy concept currently 
propagated in our schools. Our great secre- 
taries of state have usually been lawyers. 
And the common law of the land is more 
Roman than we know. The Constitution is a 
classical document, framed in the context of 
classical political thought. And the pervasive 
influence of Roman law has been exerted upon 
English law through Canon law and through 
the imposing body of maxims and precedents 
which have been a part of legal lore since the 
“Reception” in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. But perhaps the greatest accom- 
plishment of Roman law is that under it was 
attained the closest approximation of One 
World that has yet been seen. 

Rome receives less than her due today, 
perhaps; the student remembers Caesar rather 
more clearly than Aeneas. But it should be 
pointed out that there was more than military 
power back of Caesar; there was also the law 





EDITORIAL 


under which Gaul prospered mightily and 
flowed with the blessings of peace within a 
short generation. 


Reason in Action 


ITH an artist's intuition, Vergil 

said more than we can see today in 
the lines from the sixth book of the Aeneid 
which constitute, oddly enough, one of the 
few direct expressions of national conscious- 
ness in Roman literature. 


excudent alii spirantia mollius aera, 

(credo equidem), vivos ducent de marmore voltus; 
orabunt causas melius, caelique meatus 
describunt radio et surgentia sidera dicent: 

tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 

(hae tibi erunt artes) pacique imponere morem, 
parcere subiectis et debellare superbos. 


The grandeur that was Rome offers little 
indeed in the way of casual aesthetic gratifica- 
tion. The law cannot be pleasantly appreci- 
ated as one may appreciate or contemplate a 
work of art, nor can it be used as the basis of 
cultural self-congratulation. It lacks both the 
spectator’s sense of superior self-detachment 
inherent in the tragic drama, and the pleasant 
mechanism of self-identification that com- 
mends the dialogue of Plato to the reader. 
The law is lacking in emotional and sensuous 
appeal; it is impersonal and objective. In its 
substantive form, it does not recognize the 
existence of the individual. As Cicero well 
knew and said, the law is summa ratio; it is 
the highest instance of the human mind in 
action. 

The influence of Greek philosophy on 
Roman law has been much debated; we rather 
doubt that the hard-headed praetor and the 
learned jurisconsult were consciously guided 
by Stoicism in working out the active but un- 
stated principles of ius gentium vel naturale. 
The law comes from the bench, not the Stoic’s 
porch; the origin of legal principles is 
essentially inductive.! Man is a rationalizing 
animal; the philosopher explains what the 
creative mind has effected; life (the motto of 
Phi Beta Kappa to the contrary) is the guide 
to philosophy. Indeed, in our own search for 
the way of life, the Roman tells us what we 
should do; the Greek tells us what we are 














LANX SATURA 


and have been doing. Together, they provide 
us with an integrated understanding of hu- 
man experience. 
Pietas 

NE or Crarence Day's delightful es- 

says tells how disappointed he was 
when he read the French version of the Bible. 
Something had happened to the sonority and 
dignity of the English. Whereas the Author- 
ized Version intones majestically, “And his 
Lord was wroth,” the French version simply 
remarks, quite casually, “Le Seigneur était 
irrité.” 

At this point the temptation becomes ir- 
resistible to review the theme of the Iliad in 
terms of a similar choice of words. The 
theme of the grandest of epics is the “wrath” 
of Achilles. ... Might the French not say, 
“L'irritation d’Achille”? The irritation, ex- 
asperation, annoyance, of Achilles (we have 
just looked at our French dictionary) is not 
quite the same thing as wrath. .. . 

After all, what was Achilles annoyed 
about? Stated frankly in non-epic language, 
it was scarcely a heroic business. A psycholo- 
gist might reasonably point out that the 
Iliad—which was the basic reading book of 
Greek education—is an admirable clinical 
study of emotional immaturity. (Let us not, 
however, confuse Homer, the artist, with 
Achilles, the retarded adolescent.) 

The Aeneid, on the other hand, is a work 
of maturity. And its greatness, apart from 
its merits purely as a work of art, lies in the 
fact that its central theme is a man’s sense of 
responsibility to something greater than him- 
self. There is the lesson that Rome has to 
teach. 


Suprema Lex 


ALUS poputt supreMa tex! The law 

makes a distinction that education for- 
gets: the substantive aspect of law recog- 
nizes no person, but the procedural aspects of 
AngloSaxon law go to extraordinary lengths 
to protect the individual person. The epis- 
temological philosophy of Dewey, has, to all 
intents, rationalized the abolition of sub- 
stantive education in America, i.e. subject 
matter in the traditional or classical sense. 
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Nor have classicists distinguished them- 
selves in their arguments from the generality 
of educationists: they, too, argue from the 
paidocentric point of view—Latin or Greek 
or the Classics will do thus and so, gain such 
and such personal comforts and advantages, 
or you (the individual student). But what we 
have gained (in contrast to what we have 
lost) is an immense advance in the pro 
cedural aspects of education. Unfortunately, 
we have confused procedures and sub- 
stance; progressive education, in fact, is all 
procedure and no substance. 

The principles of traditional substantive 
paidocentric education cannot be restored in 
a system of general mass education; we cannot 
bring back the Liberal Arts or the Humanities 
as we once knew them; the social and cultural 
premises which once justified them no longer 
exist. But in paidocentric education there are, 
in effect, as many objectives and laws as there 
are students, which is to say that there is no 
law at all—a state of anarchy. The problem 
facing educators, therefore, is to find a prin- 
ciple greater than any individual and appli- 
cable to all individuals which will lend sanc- 
tions to the substantive aspects of education 
required for the survival of society. 

Again we may seek an analogy in law, 
where also the classical tradition has been 
abandoned. The law has recovered its sub- 
stance in the sanctions of society; educators 
must do likewise. Education has discovered 
psychology and statistics, which have greatly 
changed its processes, but it has not yet dis- 
covered anthropology, which may tell us 
what we are doing in education and give us a 
guiding principle. The substance of education, 
says anthropology, is culture—not the cul- 
ture of the individual (which is what the 
traditional humanist thinks of as an objec- 
tive of education, when it is merely a grati- 
fying result), but the collective culture of 
American society, of which every individual 
is a creation and a subordinate. 

Thus rightly we honor the indivdual in our 
procedures, but wrongly (and dangerously) do 
we exalt him as a self-sufficient independent 
end of education. Salus personae nequaquam 
suprema lex! There must be something greater 
than the individual, duties which balance 
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rights. Perhaps it is significant that while even 
the Marxist may approvingly quote Lincoln's 
great definition of democratic government, we 
seldom hear it quoted in its full context. 
What Lincoln said was, “... that this na- 
tion, UNDER Gop, shall have a new birth of 
freedom; and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, may not per- 
ish from the earth.” 





EUGENE S. McCARTNEY 


The corollary of the Greek admonition 
méden agan was a warning against hybris— 
forgetting that there is something greater 
than the individual. Lest we forget, lest we 
forget! 


1 See Max Radin, “The Search for the Major Prem- 
ise,” in The Humanities Chart their Course, Stanford 
University Press, 1944. 
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cite to himself, “like a sort of magic formula, 
those terrific lines of Horace”: 

Si fractus illabitur orbis 

Impavidum ferient ruinae.” 


Long before Latin had become a highly de- 
veloped literary language Ennius remarked 
that he had three hearts because he knew 
Greek, Oscan, and Latin." Since Latin is no 
longer spoken by persons to whom it is the 
native tongue, we do not have an opportu- 
nity to master it as well as we doa modern Eu- 
ropean language, but a student in high school 
or college has already made marked progress 
when he begins to feel the rhythm of Latin 
sentences and to see beauty and art in the 
word order. Though I envy persons who have 
intensified their love of Latin and Greek by 
memorizing quotations,“ I envy still more 
those who have made gems from the classics a 
part of themselves by a method akin to ef- 
fortless assimilation. I do not believe that Cic- 
ero arduously learned by rote the numerous 
Greek quotations with which his mind was 
stored.'® Today it is impossible for one to ap- 
proach very closely a cultivated Roman's feel- 
ing for Latin, yet when Latin has become so 
much a part of a person that passages haunt 
him and afford him genuine pleasure and mo- 
ments of exaltation or solace him in days of 
trial,!* he may be said to have acquired a truly 
Latin heart.'” 

Norss 


1 Much material on the study of word order can read- 
ily be found by consulting the general indexes of Tus 
Crassicat Journat, Vols. 1-25, and the Classical 
Weekly, Vols. 1-16. 

2H. E. Butler's translation in the Loeb Classical Li- 


brary. 


3 For the references see Harper's Latin Dictionary, s.v. 
frater. 

4 There is urgent need of an article giving the most in- 
formative comments by Romans in regard to Latin word 
order. Quintilian 9, 4 would be a good place to begin the 
search. 

5 From a letter to Louise Colet, September 17, 1'746. 
(Euvres Completes, Edition du Centenaire, Correspond- 
ance, 1 (Paris, 1922), 195. 

* Sir Sidney Colvin, Memories and Notes of Persons 
and Places (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1921), p. 
138. During an illness Stevenson ardently longed for a 
copy of Horace. See T. R. Glover, The Challenge of the 
Greek and Other Essays (Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1942), pp. 218-219. 

7 As a high-school student I liked the sound, rather 
than the sense, of the words in the ut-clause in the fol- 
lowing sentence from Cicero's oration Pro Archia 3, 4: 
“Post in ceteris Asiae partibus cunctaque Graecia sic 
eius adventuscelebrabantur ut famam ingeni expectatio 
hominis, expectationem ipsius adventus admiratioque 
superaret.” I still like the sonorous antithesis, but even 
now I do not see much sense in it. Romans, too, some- 
times found sentences that pleased the ear, but would 
not bear analysis. See Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae 11. 
13. 3-10. 

8 Freya Stark, The Southern Gates of Arabia (New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1936), pp. 281-282. 

® Aeneid 10. 467-469. 

10 Ibid. 5.'709~710. 

41 Jules Romains, Men of Good Will, Vol. 8, Book xv1, 
“Verdun” (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1939), p. 455. 

12 Horace, Carmina 3. 3. 7-8. 

18 Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae 17. 17. 1. 

4 Xenophon, Symposium 3. 5, tells us that a certain 
Niceratus could recite both the Iliad and the Odyssey by 
heart. 

15 Some of Cicero's quotations are not strictly verba- 
tim. See T. R. Glover, Springs of Hellas (Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1946), p. 152. Of course, Cicero 
had texts different from ours, but it is probable that the an- 
cients did not lay 80 much stress on verbatim quotation 
as we do, I find, however, a great many mistakes in quo- 
tations in manuscripts that come to my editorial desk. 
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NOTES: 


Contributions to this department in the form of 

brief objective notes should be sent direct to the 

editor, Oscar E. Nybakken, State University of 
Iowa, 111 Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 


TERENCE THE PHILOSOPHER 


LTHOUGH it is established that the 

comedies of Plautus and Terence were 
modelled upon the Greek originals of 
Menander, Diphilus, Philemon and other 
comic writers, nay, were imitations and close 
adaptations of them, to the student who reads 
Roman Comedy the question repeatedly 
comes: how much of the history, life and 
manners therein depicted is Greek of the 
third and fourth century s.c. and how much 
is Roman contemporary to Plautus and Ter- 
ence? Granting that Roman Comedy was a 
close imitation of Greek originals, and going 
so far as to admit that these plays were taken 
bodily aud merely “adapted” to suit the 
Roman stage and audience, should we be wise 
in concluding that no true picture of Roman 
times and morals can be gathered from Roman 
Comedy? It is hard to conceive that Greek 
plays would have appealed to a Roman 
audience of limited culture, had not the 
humorous situations, allusions and characters 
of those dramas found an explanation and 
echo in everyday Roman life. 

One of the most satisfying pleasures the 
student can derive from reading Roman 
Comedy is to come cross little “philosophical” 
speeches and aphorisms that give a picture of 
life and crystallize so succinctly the humorous 
situations that he himself has met in life. 
Terence has a wealth of such maxims. They 
are so well thought out that they do not give a 
picture of Greek and Roman life only, but 
find easy application to life as lived by all 
men of all ages. 

Grouping the aphorisms of Terence into 
different classes, we find, first, those that 
exemplify the changing fortunes of men on 
earth. To the Roman, whose relation with 
his gods was no more than a quid pro quo 
understanding, what truth there was con- 
veyed in O fortuna, ut numquam perpetuo 


es bona! (Hecyra 406). How often did he not 
discover that even though he posited the 
necessary ritual to fulfill his part of the bar- 
gain, his god somehow was found wanting 
and reneged in his collateral obligation! How 
often have we not found our sentiments re- 
echoed in the soliloquy of Pamphilus, the 
young lover, fervent and frustrated but wise 
withal: omnibus nobis ut res dant sese, ita 
magni atque humiles sumus (Hecyra 380). He 
has just seen his mother-in-law's distress and 
humilitation at the misfortune of her daughter 
and learns that misery and hardship can turn 
proud hearts into humble suppliants. “Mir- 
acles do happen” for old Chremes when he 
hears that his unclaimed daughter marries the 
man of his choice, Antipho. This happy con- 
summation had been intensely desired but 
seemed wellnigh impossible to him. And 
when he finds that that happy event has been 
achieved, and, mind, you, without any em- 
barrassing coaching on his part, he may“ well 
clasp his hands reverently and exclaim: 
di vostram fidem, quam saepe forte temere 
eveniunt quae non audeas optare! (Phormio 
7577)- 

Much spice is added to the humor of Ter- 
ence by the predicaments into which the 
characters inveigle themselves. When old 
Demipho of the Phormio, a typical example of 
the stereotyped character of the outraged 
parent who is hoodwinked at every turn by 
some enterprising rogue of a slave, seeks to 
undo the marriage of his son to his supposed 
relative, he is’ repulsed by the categorical 
injunction: actum ne agas (Phormio 419). Our 
everyday life and literature (witness our de- 
tective stories) are full of situations involving 
us in some embarrassing predicament from 
which we dare extricate ourselves by dubious 
machinations extra legem. In the Phormio, 
Phaedria is in such a situation: he loves a 
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slave girl but has “less than nothing” to ob- 
tain her. However, Antipho’s father, Demi- 
pho, wellmoneyed and gullible, has come 
back home, and perhaps Geta could—O well 
—Dictum sapienti sat est (541). In the Adelphi 
we find a sentence which is one of the best of 
Terence’s pithy speeches. Demea, irritated so 
long by Micio’s indulgence towards his son, 
finally determines to bring the latter's false 
idea of parental authority to its ultimate con- 
clusion. He becomes the most indulgent of 
fathers and brothers—a bit illogically, be it 
confessed—with Méicio’s dependents and 
property. Before the bewildered Micio can ex- 
cape from his predicament, he forfeits his 
slave, a goodly lump of money and—his single 
life! Demea closes the lesson with a moral 
which is really the summary of the whole 
plot: suo sibi gladio hunc iugulo (Adelphi 958). 

We come now to the serious vein of 
Terence’s plays—if we may call any phase of 
Roman Comedy serious. Throughout the 
plays we find sententious phrases which, 
when taken out of context, become the most 
sparkling gems of all classical literature. 
Symbolizing the deepest thoughts and aspira- 
tions of the human heart, they are pregnant 
with al! the realities of life and transcend all 
literary types and forms, thus stamping Ter- 
ence as a deep student of the human char- 
acter. Witness the answer of Sosia to Simo 
who praises his son, Pamphilus, for his wise 
choice of friends and recreation: obsequium 
amicos, veritas odium parit (Andria 69). What 
comment need we make upon such a truth? 
What better spiritual advice could one adduce 
in behalf of moderation and temperance than 
the dictum of the same Sosia: in vita esse utile, 
ut ne quid nimis (61). A shade of pathos enters 
into the same play when Mysia must declare 
to Crito that her mistress, Chrysis, has paid 
her debt to nature. When asked how she is 
faring, she frames into words the hidden pain 
of many a heart that has been bruised by the 
slings and arrows of a naughty world: ut 
quimus... quando ut volumus non licet 
(805). The ingeniumst omnium hominum ab 
labore proclive ad lubidinem (77) of Simo bears 
witness to the sad spectacle of tried characters 
who run downhill from virtue in suffering and 


want to degradation in prosperity and pleas- 
ure. The lesson that adtentiores sumus ad rem 
omnes quam sat est (Adelphi 833) is well 
learned by Micio who, being made to practice 
the hard truth which he preached, realizes to 
his sorrow that old age outgrows all vices but 
this one of love of money. The wily slave, 
Syrus, reveals the secret of the success of the 
swindling he has practiced, when he tells 
Demea: ut homost, ita morem geras (ibid., 
431)—a bit of wisdom that could well be 
used by all men. It seems to be a universal 
law of the married women that somehow after 
the glitter of the honeymoon, the demi-god 
whom they exerted so much effort to win has 
outgrown his heroic properties and become 
very sadly human. Thence arise complaints 
and comparisons with other men. My dear 
ladies, Nausistrata in Phormio 790 describes 
your sentiments precisely: vir viro quid prae- 
stat! 

The women do not occupy the most prom- 
inent position in Roman Comedy and when 
they do come to the fore their role is by no 
means enviable. What long-suffering hus- 
band, waiting impatiently for his lady to com- 
plete her assignment before the mirror, would 
not be in sympathy with the frustrated Clinia 
and Clitopho as they await the belated ren- 
dezvous of their loves? Dum moliuntur, dum 
conantur, annus est (Heaut. 240). It has al- 
ways been the habit of man to belittle the in- 
telligence of women and to set off his own 
superior wisdom against the limited acumen 
of his feminine counterpart. Parmeno echoes 
this sentiment when he puts women in the 
same class as children: itidem illae mulieres 
sunt ferme ut pueri levi sententia (Hecyra 312). 
Their obedience receives the same contempt. 
Phidippus in the Hecyra gives his wife, Myr- 
rina, a command but adds in disgust: sed ego 
stultior, meis dictis qui parere hanc postulem 
(564). 

We come finally to a class of maxims which 
constitute the wine-women-and-song philoso- 
phy of Greece and Rome. As in modern times, 
Venus and Bacchus were not by any means 
the least honored of the Roman gods. The 
function of the triple gods, Ceres, Liber and 
Venus, (or had we better call them the triplet 
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vices of Gluttony, Drunkenness and Sensual- 
ity?) is very well summarized by young 
Chremes of the Eunuchus who, after taking 
too much wine, finds the seductions of Venus 
rather attractive: sine Cerere et Libero friget 
Venus (733). What a fitting motto for the 
doorplates of our modern night clubs! In the 
Andria we have the classical counterpart of 
“To Each His Own.” Old Simo wants his 
son, Pamphilus, to marry according to his 
father’s wishes but he fears that the girl he 
has chosen will not be pleasing to the young 
man: Omnes gui amant graviter sibi dari 
uxorem ferunt (191). Terence did not suspect 
how well he was describing our modern pes- 
tilence of divorce. We need change but one 
word and we have the 1947 divorce racket de- 
scribed perfectly: Omnes qui amant graviter 
sibi DATAM esse uxorem ferunt. In the Hecyra 
Pamphilus brings back word that a distant 
relative has died, but because he lived for 
pleasure and comfort, his death left his heirs 


nothing beyond the dubious encomium: vixit, 
dum vixit, bene (461). Surely an eloguent com- 
mentary on the life of those ardent devotees of 
Venus and Bacchus who firmly believe in the 
traditional dictum: “Let us eat and drink and 
be merry, for tomorrow we dic.” 

Many more aphorisms could be gathered 
from the plays of Terence, but the ones given 
above bear ample evidence of the versatility of 
Terence as a writer and as a student of human 
nature. Yet the reader cannot but feel regret 
that this talent could not have been utilized to 
depict the more ennobling plots and subjects 
that make great literature. The fact that the 
reader feels that an author's aphorisms and 
speeches sound better when set outside of 
context than when cooperating in the devel- 
opment of his plot is surely not the highest 
praise that could be bestowed upon the writ- 
er's choice of subject matter. 

Leo Gourpg, O.S.B. 


Loyola University 


ENGLISH RENDERINGS OF NOON EGNO 


NGLISH scxorars and courtiers of the 

Renaissance were united in esteeming 
travel an essential part of the education of a 
gentleman. They were agreed in referring to 
Ulysses as the supreme traveller, and in quot- 
ing Homer's summary of his experiences as the 
expression of their own ideal: mo\\dv 
O'avOpwrwv liev Goren Kai voov yr. 

But with the quotation their unanimity 
ceased. In their interpretations they were at 
variance; with regard to the significance of 
noon egné they were uncertain and amusingly 
wordy in attempted explanation. The fre- 
quency of the quotation and the uncertainty 
as to the meaning prompted me to compare 
the more accessible renderings of the passage. 
My findings are noted in this paper. 

As to Homer’s meaning, K. von Fritz says: 


The word vdos in this line has been translated into 
English in a great many different ways: “their 
mind and ways,” “their ways and purposes,” 


“their various temper,” to take three well-known 
translations at random. All the translators, how- 
ever, seem to have felt that the word implies beth 


an intellectual element and an element of volition. 
Indeed, it seems obvious that Odysseus is said to 
have discovered not a different grade of intelli- 
gence or a different type of intellect in different 
nations but rather a different outlook on and atti- 
tude toward life which expresses itself in actions. 


Assuming that this is what Homer meant, 
let us see what Englishmen have done with 
the thought. As an example of the familiarity 
with which the phrase was used I quote from 
that friend of Englishmen, Erasmus. Writing 
to Christopher Urswick concerning a horse, 
Urswick’s present, which he had used on a 
long and dangerous journey, he says:? 


Sapit iam non minus quam Homericus Ulysses, 
siquidem ‘mores hominum multorum vidit et 
urbes’; tot adiit universitates. 


This jest is significant of the familiar accept- 
ance of Ulysses as the great traveller. It is in- 
teresting because of the word which takes the 
place of the Greek néon. 

Next I quote from Roger Ascham ;* 


Which verse, bicause, in mine opinion, it was not 
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made at the first, more naturallie in Greke by 
Homere, nor after turned more aptelie into Latin 
by Horace, than it was a good while ago, in Cam- 
brige, translated into English, both plainlie for the 
sense, and roundlie for the verse, by one of the 
best Scholers, that ever S. Iohns Colledge bred, 
M. Watson, myne old frend, sometime Bishop of 
Lincolne, therefore, for their sake, that have lust 
to see, how our English tong, in avoidyng bar- 
barous ryming, may as well receive, right quanti- 
tie of sillables, and trewe order of versifiyng (of 
which matter more at large hereafter) as either 
Greke or Latin, if a cunning man have it in the 
handling, I will set forth that one verse in all three 
tonges, for an Example to good wittes, that shall 
delite in like learned exercise. 


Homerus 
Toa S'avOpwray ev &oTen Kai voor &y vw. 
Horatius 


Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes. 


M. Watson 


All travelers do gladly report great prayse of 
Ulysses, 

For that he knew many mens maners, and saw 
many Cities. 


Both Erasmus and Ascham, quoting from 
Horace (A.P. 141-142), accept mores as an 
adequate interpretation of néos. Perhaps there 
is no more suitable Latin term. Possibly the 
use of mores as the equivalent of néos, the 
mind expressing itself in action, is indicative 
of the contrast between the organizing genius 
of the Roman and the daring originality of the 
Greek. Be that as it may, there is obviously 
something lost of the original meaning. As to 
the accuracy in Horace’s choice of words we 
must remember that he is paraphrasing, rather 
than translating. 

As a matter of fact, Horace gives in Epis. 
1.2.18-20 a more elaborate rendering of Ho- 
mer’s line: 

Ulixen, 


“qui, domitor Troiae, multorum providus urbes 


et mores hominum inspexit. 


Here Horace uses the adjective providus and 
the verb inspexit, thus placing more emphasis 
upon the active mind of Ulysses. 

An elaborate development of the theory of 


travel based on the description of Ulysses is 
found in Sir Philip Sidney's letter to his 
brother Robert. I quote in part <4 

The other kinde of knowledge is of them which 
stand in the thinges which are of themselves, 
either simplie good, or simplie evill, and so either 
for a right instruccion, or a shining example, of 
these Homer ment in his verse, Qui multorum hom- 
inum mores cognovit et urbes, for hee doth not 
meane mores, howe to looke, or putt of ones capp 
with a new found grace (although trulie behaviour 
is not to be despised) marrie my heare saie is that 
the English behaviour is best in England, and the 
Italian in Italy, but mores hee takes for that 
whereon Morrall Philosophi is soe called, which 
conteynes the true discerning of mens myndes, 
both in vertuous passions and vices, and when he 
saith cognovit urbes (if I be not deceaved) hee 
meanes not to have seene townes, and marked 
their buildinges, for howses are howses in everie 
place, they doe but differ Secundum magus et 
minus, but hee intendes the knowing of their re- 
ligions, pollicies, lawes, bringing upp of their chil- 
dren. ... 


Here a third translation is found for egnd. 
Cognovit is obviously more definite than 
either vidit or inspexit, and is nearer to the 
original. As to a choice of translations or a 
possible inadequacy in the Latin language Sid- 
ney shows no consciousness. He accepts the 
version with which he is familiar, then inter- 
prets the passage in terms of his own training 
and experience. He is oblivious of possible in- 
accuracy in the translation. Of néon and the 
significance of the singular he makes no merv 
tion. 

Students of Greek have continued to strug’ 
gle with the passage. In 1740 Samuel Clark 
published the Greek text with a Latin trans 
lation. I quote the passage under observation: 


Virum dic mihi, Musa, versatum, qui valde mul- 
tum 

Erravit, postquam Trojae sacram urbem evertit. 

Multorumque hominum vidit urbes, et mores cog- 
novit. 


By the use of the two verbs, vidit and cog’ 
novit, Clark calls attention to a controlled and 
understanding observation. 

Now turn to the edition of the Odyssey by 
Henry Hayman in 1866. In a footnote he iso 
lates the words noon egné, and interprets 
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NOTES 


them freely, “Learned all they knew.” This is 
certainly comprehensive enough. Hayman 
recognizes the breadth of Ulysses’s attain- 
ment, even if he disregards the acumen of his 
understanding. 

Let us see what various translators have 
done with the passage. I quote as follows: 


1614-16 Grorcet CHAPMAN 


The cities of a world of nations, 

With all their manners, minds, and fashions, 
He saw and knew. 

1677 T. Hosses 

That saw the cities, and the fashions knew 
Of many men. 

1725 
Their manners noted, and their states survey'd. 
1802 


Discover'd various cities, and the mind 
And manners learn’d of men in lands remote. 


ALEXANDER Pope 


WrutAM Cowper 


1861 Puiuip SrANHOPE WorsLEY 
Who of men’s minds did much experience reap. 
1863 T. S. NorGATe 


Tell me, O Muse, his tale: how too he conned 

The manners of mankind, and visited 

Full many a City. 

1865 

Far wand'ring roamed on many a tribe of men 

To bend his gaze, their minds and thoughts to 
learn. 


Grorce MuscGRAvE 


1869 Gerorce WILLIAM EpGcInTton 
And many towns saw, many customs learnt. 
1869 Rev. Loverace Bicce-WiTrHEeR 


And of many-a-race of human-kind he saw 
The cities; and he learned their mind and ways. 


1871 W. C. Bryant 

Visited 

The capitals of many nations, learned 

The customs of their dwellers. 

1879 G. A. ScHOMBERG 

Of many men 

He saw the cities, and their manners learned. 

1884 Grorce Hersert PALMER 

Many the men whose towns he saw, whose ways 
he proved. 

1886 Ear or CARNARVON 


And many towns beheld and many men, 
And knew their ways and purposes. 
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1887 WruiaM Morris 
He saw the towns of menfolk, and the mind of 


men did he learn. 


1891 

Saw the cities of many men, and learned their 
manners. 

1897 Joun GraHaAm Corpery 

Beheld the cities of mankind, and knew 

Their various temper. 

1900 SAMUEL BUTLER 


Many cities did he visit; and many were the na- 
tions with whose manners and customs he was 
acquainted. 

1908 
Who saw the cities of many men and got knowl- 
edge of the mind of many an one. 


Tueopore A ors BUCKLEY 


Watter Cop.aAnp Perry 


IQII B. Cotreriti 


Many a people he saw and beheld theif cities and 
customs. 

1927 S. H. Butcuer and A. Lane 

Many were the men whose towns he saw and 
whose mind he learnt. 

1927 
For he saw the towns and learned the ways of 
many peoples. 


1929 


Rosert H. Hirer 


Hersert BATeEs 

Many 
The men whose cities he beheld, 
Whose minds he learned to know. 


1932 T. E. SHaw 
Who... 

Was made to stray grievously 
About the coasts of men 


The sport of their customs good or bad. 


1937 W. D. D. Rouse 
He saw many cities of men, and learnt their mind. 


Of the twenty-four translators listed, 
twelve accept mores as the meaning of néon; 
twelve recognized néon as “mind”’; five com- 
promise by using both “mind” and “man- 
ners’; six of the twelve recognizing néon as 
“mind” realize the implication that different 
nations have, in the words of von Fritz which 
were quoted earlier, a “different outlook on 
and attitude toward life which expresses it- 
self in actions.” 

We find, then, the paradox of an exceed- 
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ingly acute passage written centuries ago bya 
Greek, made familiar by a Roman, seized upon 
by Renaissance scholars, incorrectly trans- 
lated and used with various implications by 
travellers for a century, later translated again 
and again with varying clarity, often with 
evident doubt. 

Nor is the end yet come. If to these direct 
translations of Homer we add such para- 
phrases as that in Tennyson's Ulysses, 


Much have I seen and known: cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honor’d of them all—, 


We have a large body of allusion and discus- 
sion based upon a fundamentally clear con- 


cept, misunderstood or blurred for centuries, 
but recognized in literary study since the time 
of Taine, and generally granted as a basic 
truth by political theorists. 


Rea McCain 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Nore 


1K. von Fritz, ““NOOS and NOEIN in the Homeric 


. Poems,” Classical Philology, 38 (1943) 81. 


*P.$. Allen, Opus Epistolarum Des Erasmi Rotero- 
dami (Oxford, 1910), 11, 247-248. 

* Roger Ascham, The Scholemaster (D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1898) 150-151. 

4 Sir Philip Sidney, The Complete Works (Cambridge, 
1923) Ill, 125-126. 


... ET CIRCENSES 


N Tue lines so often quoted, Juvenal said 
(10.78-81): 

. .. nam qui dakat olim 
imperium fasces legiones omnia, nunc se 
continet atque duas tantum res anxius optat 
panem et circenses. 


Historians have commented often on the ef- 
forts of the emperors to keep the people of 
Rome amused, as well as fed, by way of pre- 
venting dangerous restlessness among them. 
An interesting parallel to this idea may be 
found in Farington’s Diary (Edited by James 
Greig, London, 1925. Vol. V, 178-180) under 
date of June 5, 1809 where he says: 

Lord Lonsdale was of opinion that it wd. be ad- 
visable to rebuild Drury Lane Theatre as soon as 


it can be erected, in order to afford the people 
more opportunity for amusement.—lIn these 
times He thought it injudicious to pass any sta- 
tutes to limit the popular amusements, and that 
whatever could engage the attention of the people 
in this way would be politically prudent. 


The next entry, that of June 6, quotes Lord 
Lonsdale as saying that meetings to discuss 
political and other subjects were increasing 
since the theatres were burnt. He evidently 
felt that time was given to such meetings 
which might be spent more safely in the 
theatres. 
Mary JOHNSTON 
MacMurray College, 
Tacksonville, Illinois 
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16 One recalls how the exhausted stragglers in the 
beaten army of Nicias recited verses from Euripides. 
They were doubtless greatly surprised when the victors 
rewarded them by giving them food and drink. Later on 
Athenian prisoners whose minds were filled with Euripi- 
des’ poems were released from slavery. See Plutarch, 
Nicias 29. 2-3. Centuries later a sixteen-year old Greek 
girl captivated Schliemann by reciting passages from 
Homer. 

17 Among the Romans who had Greek hearts and 
quoted Greek in emergencies was Scipio Africanus Mi- 
nor (Polybius 39. 4; Appian, Hist. Rom. 8. 19. 132). It 
would be hard to find an example of a quotation made 


from a foreign language under more dramatic circum- 
stances, or accompanied by more intense feeling, than 
that of Scipio as he watched once proud Carthage fall in 
ruins. Reflecting upon the mutability of human affairs 
and fearful that a similar fate might sometime overtake 
Rome, he sadly repeated the verses of the Iliad (6. 448- 
449) in which Hector prophesied the destruction of 
Troy: 

“The day shall come in which our sacred Troy 

And Priam, and the people over whom 

Spear-bearing Priam rules, shall perish all.” 

(Bryant's translation) 
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TEACHERS SCRA} PROOK 


A department for the discussion of classroom theory and practise, and the exchange of practical 
teaching ideas, conducted under the direction of the Committee of Educational Policy of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South. Teachers are urged to forward items of 
general interest based on their own experience to the Editorial Representative of the Committee. 
Mrs. Ruth F. Joedicke, Mary Institute, Clayton 5, Missouri. 


LATIN ASSEMBLY 


Mrs. Chester Jay Oxley 
Youngstown, Ohio 


HEN rue AppornTeED time came this 
year for the Latin classes to present 
the high-school assembly program, we found 
that short Latin plays had already been used, 
and that the exposition of the values of Latin 
in modern everyday life had been repeatedly 
emphasized by previous teachers in the school. 
After discussions during class sessions, and 
in meetings of a committee selected by the 
classes, we were led to consider the fact that 
students outside of the Latin classes have 
small opportunity to become acquainted with 
Roman mythology and history. Accordingly, 
someone suggested that various members of 
the classes do careful research in the library, 
prepare papers giving accurate information 
about incidents in Roman history, or charac- 
ters in Roman mythology, and practice their 
speeches carefully before the microphone in 
preparation for the program. 

Then the idea evolved that the historical 
characters might appear in costume, and that 
the mythological figures might carry some 
symbol to indicate their identity. 

Immediately, one boy, reaching for a pair 
of scissors, cut out a trident, and proclaimed 
himself Neptune; and another snipped out a 
sharp zig-zag of lightning, to be hurled as 
Jupiter’s thunder-bolet. 

In the beginning of the counselling, the 
students intended to exhibit such symbols, let 
their audience name the character presented, 
and then deliver their addresses upon the sub- 
ject: and we still think that this procedure 


has possibilities for an adequate and informa- 
tive assembly, which would be easy to pro- 
duce, requiring little rehearsal, and placing 
responsibility squarely on a number of indi- 
viduals, some of whom would thus be making 
their first appearance in a gathering of the 
entire school. It is, naturally, most desirable 
that the largest possible number of boys and 
girls appear in such programs. 

Our program, when finally completed, was 
more elaborate than the first suggestions, and 
made use of several boys who are really too 
shy, still, to speak from the auditorium plat- 
form. For we eventually worked out a series 
of tableaux, or rather of living pictures, be- 
cause a number of students wanted to appear 
together, either in couples or in groups. 

Half a dozen boys fastened upon:a text- 
book illustration which gave a Hollywood ver- 
sion of the assassination of Julius Caesar. No 
doubt they were intrigued by the white to- 
gas stained with gore, and the dripping dag- 
gers. 

It seemed over-complicated to enact all the 
business of that tremendous tragedy—the 
events that preceded, the blows, the fall— 
so we decided to pose the final scene, and open 
the curtains upon it just after the speaker had 
delivered the story. 

With this plan in mind, we proceeded with 
our preparations. 

The boys who were best at shop work con- 
structed a huge picture frame, which the 
girls gilded. Three platforms were made, each 
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smaller than the one below, so that we could 
pose our figures to advantage. These were 
covered with white crepe paper. Behind the 
picture frame was dropped a plain black cur- 
tain for effective background. 

Togas, pallas, and tunics were fashioned 
from cheesecloth and sheets, with cut-out 
borders basted on of vari-colored crepe paper. 
Fillets and head-bands, and sandal straps were 
in colored, or gold or silver paper. Armor and 
weapons were made of cardboard, and painted 
with silver radiator paint. 

The second tableau was that of a fallen, 
and a victorious, gladiator, and the speaker 
told of all those who were “butchered to 
make a Roman holiday.” 

Afterwards, we “gentled” the theme to 
that of Cornelia and her lads, for we had 
brothers in the second year class whose 
mother was willing to come and show her 
pride in them; though it must be confessed 
that those two boys had never shone before 
as jewels in any Latin performance of any 
kind. 

Because it seemed more convenient to dis- 
play the large groups first, our history pre- 
ceded our mythology, but we placed between 
the two, the Amazons, who may or may not 
have been historical. 

The girls particularly enjoyed fashioning 
shields and helmets, battleaxes, and shining 
long spears. 

Succeeding pictures were all of single myth- 
ological figures, designed especially to_fix 
mythological knowledge in minds prone to 
forget. And truly, it seems that those figures 
will never be forgotten, for each had some 
touch of the whimsical, the comical, or the 
beautiful. 

Janus was built of two boys of exactly the 
same height, facing in opposite directions, 
with the backs of their heads closely touching, 
and their two bodies covered with one of the 
biggest sheets as a single tunic. 

The pianist kept soft music running while 
the curtains were open, and, just for fun, we 
allowed the two heads of Janus to bump each 
other sharply as the curtains closed. 

We considered featuring Ceres in the be- 
ginning as the bountiful goddess of harvest 


home, with an overflowing horn of plenty; 
but some student was fascinated by the name 
of her chief festival, Cerealia, and we decided 
to make her rather the source of our breakfast 
dish. She wore a crown made of a Wheaties 
box, and cereal boxes were strung on a girdle 
around her waist, and round rolled-oats boxes 
were pushed up on her arms. 

One of the most applauded creations was 
the centaur. A boy with a notable talent for 
drawing tacked large sheets of cardboard toa 
standard, and painted a horse upon it, which 
was minus its head and tail. The tail we sup- 
plied from long fine strings of black crepe 
paper, and Richard, from the waist up, sup- 
plied the rest of the centaur. He stood in 
exactly the right spot behind the headless 
horse, with his elbow held down tightly to 
secure the connection with the cardboard, 
and a tall bow drawn ahead of him, for the 
centaurs were mighty hunters. 

Our centaur was irresistibly funny, and we 
loved creating him. In fact, we thought that 
we would have liked to make a whole herd of 
centaurs, each one different for a different boy, 
some ponies—or whatever young centaurs 
were called—some calico spotted mustangs, 
some sleek race-horses ! 

The centaur was a smash hit, but then, so 
was Medusa, or rather, her head, which was 
neatly cut off against the inner black curtain 
by a second strip of black cloth which covered 
the girl from her shoulders down. The story 
of Medusa and Perseus seemed more thrilling 
than ever before, with green snakes from the 
ten-cent gtore fastened to a tight stocking 
skullcap, writhing from the dreadful head, 
moved by hidden threads, as puppets are con- 
trolled. 

Daphne, with laurel tied to every finger 
tip, and growing out of her ears, with laurel 
on her head, and wound in a long garland up 
across her slender green-clad figure, was pa- 
tently escaping Apollo only by turning into 
a laurel tree. 

Cupid, the darling, was fittingly the most 
mischievous and lovable boy in the freshman 
class. We made him a silver quiver full of 
silver arrows, slung on a wide silver baldric 
over his shoulder. We pleated him a silver 
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kilt of Christmas wrapping paper, and bound 
his ankles with silver sandal straps, and his 
forehead with a shining broad band of the 
same silver paper. When he was posed at the 
right graceful angle, on the highest of the 
three platforms, his silver bow and arrow 
were aimed so high above the audience that 
we allowed him to shoot his arrow just as he 
vanished from sight. 

Several days before the assembly, the stu- 
dents in the Latin classes held an election for 
Venus, queen of love and beauty. Matilda is 
“divinely tall and most divinely fair”; and 
made a charming Venus, in a long soft white 
Greek gown, with border of blue wall-of-Troy 
design, with a golden girdle, and her hair in 
a Psyche knot, bound with three fillets of 
gold; and with a white dove (cut from card- 
board) poised on her uplifted hand, as if just 
alighting from flight. 

We closed the program with a finale of all 
the figures arrayed in a frieze across the stage, 
and we felt that the Latin classes had had a 


lesson in mythology which they will never 
forget. 

Now we are being asked to “do it again” 
and names flock to the mind for presentation, 
for the world of Roman mythology and his- 
tory is thickly peopled. 

We might prepare Vulcan at his forge; 
Narcissus and his mirror; the lissome troop of 
the Pleides, each with a star on her forehead; 
Atalanta pausing to pick up her golden bau- 
ble; Mercury, with the dear Jittle knowledge- 
able wings on his cap and his ankles; tipsy 
Bacchus, crowned with vine leaves, and deco- 
rated with grapes—purple, red, and ice- 
green; old Polyphemus could roar at Noman, 
with white cardboard bound carefully around 
his eyes, on which could be painted that one 
terrible Eye; the Fates could spin, twist, and 
sever; the Muses could put on a program of 
classical dance, music, poetry and drama. 

The variety is endless, when one starts to 
compose tableaux from Roman history and 
mythology. 
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ALREADY ADOPTED BY 50 SCHOOLS 
The New Approach in Beginners’ Greek: 


A READING COURSE IN HOMERIC GREEK 


Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., M.A., Ph.D. 
Vincent C. Horrigan, S.J., M.A. 


BOTH VOLUMES NOW READY 
For a two-year program in high school or one year in college 


A strikingly new instrument for present needs. Simple, appealing, effective in content and 
methodology. Streamlined grammar, organized visible vocabulary, short integrated lessons, new 
pedagogical techniques.—Develops quick, firmly grounded ability to read and enjoy Homer. 
1600 lines of Odyssey and Iliad selections, with grammatical and literary comment. Inspirational 
essays on general Greek culture. Abundant exercise material, systematic derivative study. 
Beautifully illustrated. 


See review, CJ 42. 114-6; also CJ 41. 254-265. 


For orders or examination copy, write: 


Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., West Baden College, West Baden, Ind. 
NB: Follow-up volume, TRANSITION TO ATTIC GREEK, ready Aug., 1947. 

















AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
Summer Session, July-August 1947 








THe AcApEMy takes pleasure in announcing 
the resumption of the Summer Sessions of 
the School of Classical Studies under the di- 
rection of Professor Henry T. Rowell. A 
comprehensive course in Roman civilization 
from the earliest times to the reign of Con- 
stantine will be given, based on the study 
at first hand of existing monuments in and 
about Rome. The course will begin during 
the first ten days of July and extend for six 
weeks. Precise dates will be established later 
to correspond with shipping schedules. 
Accommodations and board will be fur- 
nished in Academy buildings at a nominal 
charge. Arrangements have been made for 
transportation to MHorace’s Sabine farm, 


Tivoli, Ostia and other points of historical 
and archaeological interest in Latium. Mu- 
seums are now functioning on regular sched- 
ules, and the many new archaeological dis- 
coveries made during the war years are open 
to inspection and will be included in the 
course. These circumstances and asrange- 
ments will make the 1947 Session particu- 
larly complete and profitable. 

Total basic expenses including tuition, ac- 
commodations, board and transportation to 
and from Italy may be estimated at $725.00. 
A limited amount of scholarship assistance is 
available, and applications should be ad- 
dressed to the Academy’s New York office 
before April 25th. 


Requests for details should be addressed to: 


Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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